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BBIE G. HALL’S 
Lessons in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


The lessons are interesting and inspire the pupil with a love of the Science. It gives a pro 
nunciation of technical terms. It contains a plain and simple key, which is quite complete for 
all amateur work. The pages are artistically illustrated, the type is large and clear, the paper 
is excellent. The binding is handsome and substantial. 


PRICE BY MAIL, ONE DOLLAR. 


TT ROEGER’S SCIENCE BOOK, | 


For Intermediate Grades. 





Let the children in our schools learn that outside the schoolroom there is a world of surpassing 
loveliness, Put into their hands TrogGEr’s ScrENcCE Book. It will teach them to observe 
and investigate the phenomena of their immediate neighborhood. The lessons are put in 
language the child of nine or ten years can undersand. They are especially adapted to train 
the senses, to induce children to gain a knowledge of facts by their own efforts, and to give 
them an interest in nature that will never die. The text treats of 





BIRDS, INSECTS, PLANTS, MINERALOGY, 
GEOLOGY, PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY, ASTRONO/SIY, and METEOROLOGY. 





BoTANY BOOKS oO 


F SPECIAL VALUE. 





OUTLINES of LESSONS in BOTANY 
For the use of teachers, or mothers studying 
with their children. By JANE H. NEWELL. 


A READER IN BOTANY. 


Selected and adapted from well known authors. 





Illustrated by H. P. SyMMEs. 
Part I: From Seed to 
Leaf. Square, 16mo, Cloth. 
150 pages, Illustrated. For in- 
troduction, 50 cents. 

Part II.: Flower and Fruit. 
Square, 16mo. Cloth. 393 pp. 
For introduction, 80 cents. 


In the oeey of Botany as in all 
scientific teaching, the teacher’s aim 
should be to foster in his pupil the 
power of careful observation and 
clear expression. These outlines are 
intended to euide the pupiis’ in 


By Jane H, NEWELL 
Part I: From Seed to 
vo eee oe eT Sa, seme Cla, 4+ 209 


George, Teachers in_ the 
Girls’ High School, Boston: 
We believe Miss Newell’s 
method is based upon scien- 
tific principles and that her 
matter is to be relied upon as 
in accordance with late re- 
searches in Botany. While 
the Outlines are of great 
assistance to parents and 
teachers the Readers supply 
a want that has long been 
felt for trustworthy, supple- 


pages. For introduction, 60 cts, 

Part II.: Flower and Fruit. 

12mo. Cloth. iv + 179 pages. 

For introduction, 60 cents, 

The purpose of the first book is 
to supply a course of reading calcu- 
lated to awaken the interest of the 
pupil in the study of the life and 
habits of plants, and the second 
volume follows the first part in 
supplying a course of reading in 
Botany for pupils of the higher 


quiries. The first book concerns it 
self only with Flowering Plants, 
while Part II. takes up the subjects 


mentary rea 
pupils. 





grades. It deals with the life-habits 
of plants, especially as relating to 
the flower and fruit. 


ding for the 








of Flower and Fruit. 


ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL AND 
SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 

For High Schools and Elementary College 

Courses. By DouGtas HoucHtTon CAmp- 

BELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the Leland 

Stanford Junior University. 12mo. Cloth. ix 

+ 253 pages. For introduction, $1.12. 

The fundamental peculiarity and merit of this 
book is that it begins with the simple forms, and fol 
lows the order of nature to the complex ones. The 
method is to carefully select a number of typical 
plants and study these in detail. 


PLANT ORGANIZATION. . 
By R. HALsteD WarD. M_D., F.R.M.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. Quarto. 176 pages. 
Illustrated. Flexible boards. For introduc- 
tion, 75 cents, 

It consists of a synoptical review of the general 
structure and morphology of plants, fully illustrated, 
and accompanied by a set of blanks for written ex- 
ercises by pupils. The plan is designed to encourage 
close observation, exact knowledge, and precise 
statement. 





It leads to and prepares for the rational study of Geography. An Outline of Science Course 
in connection with Geography, in the first pages of the book, is worthy the consideration of 
all teachers. 


LITTLE FLOWER-PEOPLE. 
By GERTRUDE ELISABETH HALE. 
Price for introduction, 40 cents. 


The aim of this book is to tell some of the most important elementary facts of plant-life in such a 
way as to appeal to the child’s imagination and curiosity, and to awaken an observant intere:t in 


the facts themselves, 


Copies will be sent, postpaid, to teachers for examination on receipt of the introduction prices 
given above. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


SOME OF THE RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


8514a&sa858 sixth Av., New York. 
Manuel de Litterature Francaise By A. DB| Extraits Choitis des Oeuvres de Francois Cop- 
ROUGEMONT, AM. Hait leather, $1.25. pee. Notes by G UASTEGNIER. Cloth, 90 cra. 
College Preparatory French, Grammar. griw ie Pratique. By PauL Bercy, B.L., L.D. 
CHARLES P. DUCROQUET. Half‘ leather, $1.25. OTE, HSU. 
Paul Bercy’s French Reader. For advanced classes, 


Contes et Nouvelles Modernes Choisis et annotes. By 
PAUL Brpeoy, B.L., L.D. Cloth, $1.00. 

Les Prosateurs Francals du XIXe Siecle. 
FONTAINE, K.L., L.D Half leather, $1.25. 


Camilla. By E. DE AMICcIS. Notes by T. E. ComBa. 
Paper, 35 cents. No.4 Novelle Italiane. 


La Lizardiere. By VT# HENRI DE KORNIBR. 


Square 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. xiii + 85 pages. 
PRICE BY MAIL, 50 CENTS. 








Address 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO.., 


307--309 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
lo thee EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC: 


Among those soon to sppear are: 
Tilden’s Grammar School Geography, 
Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric, 
Wells’ New Plane and Solid Geometry, 
McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Algebra, 
The Beginner’s Readers, 

Hill’s Tracing Leaves, 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, &c. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Are aids to teachers and principals because they are the best for the purpose ; LEADING SCHOOL NOS.: 


Prove blessings to scholars because they are easy-writing and perfect pens; Al 1 98 333 4 4 4 
Are endorsed by the tax-payer and patriot, being moderate priced and American make. ’ ’ ’ ° 


Make your requisitions for them, or ask your stationer. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO0., 26 John St., New York, 











Among our recent publications are: 


Tuell & Fowler’s First Book in Latin, 
The Private Life of the Romans, 
Rockwood’s Vellias Paterculus, 
Kirkland’s Horace (Satires and Epistles), 
firaves’ Philoctetes of Sophocles, 
Milton’s Lyrics, and 

Bartol’s Solid Geometry. 


By | L 
|Le Chant du Cygne. By GsonGm OnNET. No. 17. 
Contes Choisis. Paper, 25 cts. 
Nanon. Bv GEORGE SAND. Notes by B. D. Woon. 
| WARD, Ph.v. Faper, 60 cts. Cloth, 85 cents 
By C.| Fortezza. By E. DE AMICIS. Notes by T. E. ComBA, 
| ho. 6. Novelle Italiane. Paper, 35 cts. 
| El Pajaro Verde. By J. VALERA. Notes by JULIO 
| Rosas. No. 1. Cusentos Selectos. Paper, 35 cts. 
No. | Contes de Balzac. Edited by GkoRGE M. HARPER, 
20. Romans Choisis. Paper, 60 cts Ph.D., of Princeton University, and L. E. Livin. 
Fables Choisies de la Fontaine. With notes by B.| 00D, A.B. Cloth, $1.00. 
BEROK. Boards, 40 cts. Des Kindes Erstes Buch, Illus. 40 cts, 
Introduction prices at the rate of 20 per cent discount from above prices. Copies for examination 
will be sent upon application. 


Boards 
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THE SWORD. THE PEN. THE PENCIL. 


As after the sword came the pen, so after the pen comes the pencil; and in these days of rapid intellectual work there is 
There were good swords and poor swords, good pens and poor pens; and it is the same with pencils,— ||| 


nothing more useful. 
The name of the poor ones is Legion, and the name of the good 


there are good ones and there are mighty poor ones. 
ones, and mightiest of all, is 


“ DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE.” 


Pencils bearing this stamp are made in 10 degrees of hardness, so that you will have no trouble in getting a pencil 


suitable for your work. If you would like to see some samples, send 16 cents in stamps (mention JourNaAL or Epucation) and 


you will receive samples worth double the money. 


CI 








BLE CO., JERSEY City, N. J. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 

















LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 


SPECIALTY 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


&@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 





Chemicals 


Apparatus, 
Laboratory 


Supplies 


of every description. 














¢ 


New Alcohol Bunsen 


Blast 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch &t., Philadelphia. 
CATALOGU ES mailed on receipt of p»stage, 6 cts. 


Lamp. 





Important 7o 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLUBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


GREER, LATIN. 


Private lessons and by correspondence, 81 Pem- 
berton 8q, Boston. KR. LL... Perkins, teacher of 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revere, 
Mass., and Faith Training College, Boston, 

The Journal of Education of Dec. 31 says: “ The 
Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success in 
its mid winter examinations. The classes of R L 
Perkins, well known to our readers, attracted much 
attention. 








A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful ackuowledgements 
to our numerous friends for their e. pressed confi 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors, We have a 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we sbali be glad to intro 
duce to our patrons. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Sureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston, 





WANTED, 
In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 





Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Ask for General Catalogue No 219. 


“Paragon” and “Excelsior” Lanterns 


for illustrating lectures, and for entertainments ; oper- 
ated by petroleum, lime-light,,or electric lamp. They 
are guaranteed to sustain every claim,and are endorsed 
by eminent scientists. 

Full particulars and catalogue H upon 
application to 


Queen & Co, 


INCORPORATED, 
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IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale 
u G.8S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
a. W.A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Avy.Chicago 
=> J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





he GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Leominster, 


Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on'trial to responsible parties. 


S ns both 
Lead ry int Pencils. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 





STEEL . 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
“ , THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 204, 604 H.F., 351, 
170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 









Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair 





CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL 
APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS. 


MICROSCOPES 
and Accessories. 





HARDS &C0.te) 


Bacteriological Supplies 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








NEW YORK: 
4l1 Barclay Street, 


/ Send for our 300-page illustrated 
catalogue. 


We solictt your correspondence. 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited, 


* 





An Electric Machine which will work 


* in all weathers—price 


CHICA 


112-114 Lake St. 


* 


, 815.00. 
co: 





8 Romerset St., Boston. Ni 0 
_ /- —_ eeprom e 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
In High School, in a large New England city, a male No. 
rT See = Pitman System pre. 
er , and to assist in teaching Bookkeepin d 
Business Forms. ving ae N 0. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. EK. Bureau of Education, N 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 0. 
WANTED, No. 


At the opening of next term, in a New England 
city, a lady teacher of Vocal Music (Holt’s 8vstem). 
Guaranteed salary, $275 which may be much in- 
creased by private instruction. Appiy to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 





NDING WITH ADVEE- 





mention this Jeurnal, 
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Strong, Durable. 
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DJUSTING to all Primary siz:s. Any wood desired. 


Size Desk, 5x 12x18 -* & te 
DJUSTING to all Primary and Intermediate sizes, 
complete. Size includes Ink Wells when ordered. 
DJUSTING to all Grammar or Normal sizes; 

Size all Desks, including Ink Wells, 6x 16x 24 
ORMALS. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, 

pencil tray. Size of all Desks, including Ink W 
CADEMIC. Red birch, mahogany finish, lid top, 

support, rubber buffers. Size all Desks, including 


Warranted in Every Respect. Send in 


7 TEMPLE PLAOK, | 
Rooms 43444. f 


. XN. J, and 


Adjustable Furniture at the Same Price as Stationary, 


ROULSTONE. 


All Desks 6x 13x 20. 


best red birch, mahogany fivish. 


rubber buffers, lid support, and 


ells, 7x 18 x 24. 


pencil tray, brass hinged, lead 


Ink Wells. 7 x 20x 26. 
your orders. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


59 Fi +> N. W. 
Wa. Brvertey Hanrison, 59,Fifth Av. N- ¥. city, 


best red birch, mahogany finish. 


‘OUTFUSIOG ATJOejIeg 


"$2.25 
$2.65 
$3.25 
$4.25 
$4.35 


CO., 


Teachers Wanted, Aoply at once. Teachers’ Protect 








Wanted. Liberal Salary Pald, a 
Athome ortotravel. Team furnished 
free. P. O, VICKERY, Auguste, Ma 


TEACHERS’ Vacation to Reeve, 
FREE the seashore or mountains, with al! 
TRIP TO | expenses pid Address 


JAMES PD. BALL. 
EUROPE | 86 Bromfield st,, Boston, Mass. 


FREE OF 300 Specimens 
LIST ZOOLOGY. 


N. L.. WILSON, 170 Tremont §t., Boston, Mass. 











MY ses CANNOT SEE HOW YOU 00 
err IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
ad Ruythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 

ey, a $10.5 ing Machine, with & complete set of at 

Bi 2 Eeol tachments and guaranteed for 10 years Shipped any 
7 Piet where on 3) days’ trial. No money required in ad- 

' POA vance. 75.00) now in use. World's Pair Meda! awarded 
Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agente’ profit 


A Write for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE 


sford Mfg, Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and — - m No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 












.* 
Diplourds ie 
T? SUITA CHOOL,2R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES 


REF: BOARD @F EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO 
C.L.RICKETTS, OPERA HOUSE BLDG, CHICAGO 


HYPERTRICHOSIS 
(Superfiuous Hair) 
Permanently Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
for the ouly safe and scientific treatment of this most 
annoying blemish. A special process, sure and gen 
tle, approved by physicians. Absolutely without 
discomfort, mark, or return. Moles removed 
also, leaving no traces’ Intervi w or crrespon 
dence cordially invited, and strictly corfidential 
Sealed circulars on application 

Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue Boston 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches. &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prieas on application. 


ALLAN LINE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 
Portiand to Liverpool. 


TO LIVERPOOL, DERRY, OR GLASGOW. 


Cabin, $45 and upward. Second Cabin, $30. 
Steerage at Lowest Rates. 


Also State Line Steamships, anu cuasce w. 


Saloon, #49 and upward. Steerage at lowest rates. 
Passenger accommodations unsurpassed 


GLASGOW to BOSTON, asa" @BRRY 


AND GALWAY. 
Second Cabin, 830 ; Steerage, g24. 
Apply to H. & A. ALLAN, Agts., 92 State St., Boston, 


STUDY ci" 

Corre 
LAW frets 
HOME. punccnn 


+ SETROIT. wie,” 
ers ec te. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment, of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms The only Para 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed.and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 




























COLD 
GENTS 4, KARAT Acar. 
CUT THIS OUT and send it to 
OR us with your name snd address 
LADIES s2¢ we will send you this beautiful 
gold finished watch by express for 
examination, You examine it at 
the express office, and if you think 
it a bargain, pay our sample price 
$2.75 and express charges and it is 
yours. It is magnificently engrav 
‘y ed, open face, cut shows bac ) 
Seem care, and equal in ——— to 
agennine Solid Gold wateh. A 
guarantee for 5 yearsand beautiful 
old plate c' in and charm sent 
ree wit* very waich,write to-day, 
this may not appear again, mention 
vp whether you want gents’ or ladies 
4 size. Wao AL M'EF'C 
43 %, IMPORTING CO;. 
4 Dearborn St., Chicago, Us 


("2 NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 


in the market. 


One's own subscription does 
not count as a new one. } Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CUO.. 
8 Romerset St., Boston, Mass 


ae —— — 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, 














1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. run Co.. 
8 Somerset St, Boston, Masé. 


ive Association. Rembrandt Hall Bldg., Detroit. Mich. 
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Journal of Education. 








Vol, XX XIX. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 15, 1894. 


Number 7. 








Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : $ : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . , .00 ar. 
One renewal and one new subscription. rt wean 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $f.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciub rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthiy), . 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - «+ —_*_. * _ Boston, Mass. } 





» $1.00 a year. 
- $3.00 _ * 
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(Written for the Journal.1 
A GEOMETRIC SPIDER’S WEB. 


BY ABBY 8, HINCKLEY. 


The lightest touch will wreck; a breath will mar 
This fine and fragile fabric deftly thrown 
Athwart the rose-branch. Thietle-down, soft blown, 

Whirling along the lanes in zophyr’s car, 

Alone can match the texture of the bar 
Stretched by this cunning artisan; alone 
Stars down the azure depths of space broad-sown, 

In such symmetric orbits wheel afar. 

Some office finer than the sense perceives 
Sach fine equipment seemeth to imply; 

Some business nobler than to trap a fly 

Or anare a silly moth. Fancy that weaves 
These rhymes about the web will still surmise 
Fair, wholesome uses, meet for smiles, not sighs. 








[Written for the JouRNAL ] 
POETIC FALLACY. 


BY BOLLIN PEER, D. D, 


The gowans tilt their heads to peep, 
When Helen passes ; 

To catch her ee the burdie’s cheep, 
Amang the grasses; 

The glaikit bee, when she draws near, 
Forgets his clover, 

And bums a tune for Helen’s ear, 
The sonsie rover! 

The sun aboon nae langer hies 
In dour repining ; 

He’s caught her smile and gared the skies 
A’ bright and shining. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Surr. A. K. Wurrcoms, Lowell, Mass.: The best 
penmanship, relatively, is found in the primary grades. 


Supt. M. E. Harp, Salem, O. : Teachers and parents 
should consult together whenever any case of disobedience 
or irregularity occurs. 


Supr. Wint1am H. Maxwet1, Brooklyn: So long as 
a teacher teaches all the subjects of one of the higher 
grades, it is idle to expect all of them to be taught well, 


Supt. Wittram A. Mowry, Salem, Mass.: One of 
the most serious difficulties in our schools is the absence 
of self-reliant study on the part of the pupils, especially 
in the grammar school grades. : 


Freperic. ALLISON TuPPER, Principal Quincy 
(Mass) High School: Between a request courteously 
granted and one grudgingly conceded there is a difference 
a8 great as that between a dew-wet blooming rose and 
the same flower withered and ready to fall into dasty 
nothingness. 


Henry R. Epmunps, Philadelphia: Asan adjanct to 
our public schools I would like to see the employment of 
competent men or women, whose sole duty should be to 
visit the higher grades and explain to the pupils therein, 
in plain language, such events of current history as are 
not found in the school-books. 


Surr. J. A. SHawan, Columbus, O.: The principal 
must support his teachers in every reasonable effort to 
govern their schools. Even when the teacher is wrong, 
he must help her over the difficulty without appearing te 


censure her, and give such advice as may be needed, when 
he and she are alone. Nothing is more crushing to a 
sensitive nature than public reproof, and no good can 
possibly come of it. 








MISS ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. 


BY COL. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


The late Miss Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, who has just 
died, in her ninetieth year, at Boston, was one of the last 
examples of a remarkable type of intellectual women who 
preceded the collegiate period and got their training in a 
very different way. They owed it not much to schools, 
of which girls then found very few, but usually to the 
personal teaching of certain men or women who took the 
pains to guide them. Margaret Fuller, as is well known, 
was educated by her father; and her friend, Elizabeth 
Peabody, by her mother, who had grown up amid the 
storms of the American Revolution, never went to school, 
yet had a thirst for knowledge which nothing could slake. 
Afterwards Mrs. Peabody herself established schools, at 
which her three gifted daughters, Mre. Horace Mann, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 
were all trained. In this school, English composition was 
largely the basis of knowledge. Girls of ten and twelve 
read Blair’s Rhetoris and Kaimes’ Hlements of Criticism, 
and constantly practised what they learned. They studied 
no foreign languages, and no mathematics beyond arith- 
metic, but gave an immense deal of time to history, geog- 
raphy, physics (studied in text-books), and, above all, to 
English literature. Mrs. Peabody read to them from the 
Iliad and Odyssey, from Tasso, from the Spectator, and 
from the Hdinburgh Review, and translated much of 
Chaucer and Spenser into modern English for them,— 
‘some of these versions being afterwards printed. This 
was about 1815. Pupils who wished had teachers for 
languages; and Miss Elizabeth Peabody studied Latin 
with her father, who was a dentist. Her mother, she 
says, led her daughters to read the lives of learned 
women, such as Madame Dacier, Elizabeth Carter, and 
Mrs. Somerville, and the History of New England, by 
Miss Hannah Adams. ... . 

I recall with pleasure my very last interview with Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody, it was so thoroughly characteristic of 
her. In a furious snow-storm, about six years ago, I 
found myself at the windiest corner in Boston,—that 
corner at which the late Judge Rassell thought that a 
shorn lamb should be kept always tethered. It was 
necessary to cross the street, but the snow was already so 
drifted that the task seemed formidable. Presently I 
saw dimly through the falling flakes an aged lady with 
loose white curls. She was stambling across unaided, 
and once or twice seemed actually falling in the very 
track of vehicles. Hastening forward to aid her, I dis- 
cerned Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who took my proffered 
arm, and struggling up, looked me in the face. ‘“ Oh!” 
she said, “ I was wishing I could see you ; there is trouble 
about Sarah Winnemucca. Now you know (but I did 
not know in the least) that there are people who do the 
greatest injustice to Sarah Winnemucca, and the fact is 
that—” And so she went talking steadily on, telling her 
tale, utterly oblivious of the snow-storm, and as placidly 
as if we were sitting together on a balcony by a summer 
sea, as long as I could continue with her. Sarah Winne- 
mucca, an educated Indian half-breed, was just then her 
latest object of enthusiasm. All her hopes and thoughts 
were concentrated on this lady’s Indian school. She had 
gone out alone on that formidable day, at the age of 
eighty-four, to see somebody about it. And if she had 
been rescued from drowning—it really came very near to 
that—she would simply have resumed the theme of im- 
portance with her rescuer, and ignored all else. It is 
really a delight that the last image of one to whom I had 
owed so much should have been in so wholly unique and 
characteristic a situation.—Harper’s Bazar. 


PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


BY WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


It is currently reported that in Pennsylvania steps are 
being taken toward the passage of a law under which 
teachers are to be retired, after a specified term of ser- 
vice, on a pension. If the report is true, it is certainly 
time for thoughtful teachers to seriously consider this 
menace to the dignity of their profession from both the 
professional and the business standpoint. The question 
of the teacher’s tenure of office and salary is one that 
cannot be ignored, and it should be treated in the same 
rational way that business men generally treat such ques- 
tions. The teacher is but human; if considerations of 
food, clothing, comfort, luxury, wealth, and ease in declin- 
ing years affect others, they must affectthem. It is these 
human qualities that fit him to be the teacher of human- 
ity’s children. But nothing has contributed more to the 
degradation of the profession than the uncertainty of posi- 
tion and unremunerative returns. 

This question is so complex and far-reaching that its 
consideration requires the soberest judgment. The most 
singular misconception of the problem is expressed by 
those who advocate the policy of providing the teacher 
after a given term of service with a pension from the state 
or some other source. The unpleasant features of the 
teacher’s life at best are numerous and humiliating enough. 
Too often he finds himself at the mercy of ignorant and 
unscrupulous men who for personal or political reasons 
may cast bim off, ruined, it may be, without the de- 
cent formality of a public charge or trial. His salary, 
often meager and given with something of a begrudging 
hand, is barely sufficient for present necessities, leaving 
but little for the inevitable “rainy day.” If there be 
added now the hatefal idea of a pension, it will tend to 
drive every energetic and self-respecting man and woman 
from the schoolroom. If, after spending a round sum 
and all one’s youth in preparation for a kind of work for 
the state which practically cuts him off from other 
avenues of business, if after long and arduous service in 
a cause which lies at the foundation of a people’s prosper- 
ity and a nation’s strength there is nothing in store for 
him but a beggarly pension, then it will come to pass that 
the beggars will teach the schools. In this wonderful 
land of ours, where so many avocations are offering rich 
investment to nature’s capital of self-reliance, energy, and 
thrift, no regular calling can thrive, or even be respected, 
whose followers must in the end become pensioners. The 
safety and perpetuity of the state depend upon the en- 
lightenment of its citizens, and that must be cultivated as 
the first and highest duty. But this is a business age, 
and the teacher’s calling has its business as well as its 
professional side. The nation cannot pick up its intelli- 
gence in the streets for nothing, nor is it to be bought as 
a cheap commodity in the market. The price paid must 
be that sum which is necessary to support the teachers 
upon an equal footing with their provident but independ- 
ent and prosperous fellow-men. There should be no de- 
mand today for martyrs. Popular education is demanded 
by the principles of our government, but the country is 
not so poverty-stricken that it becomes necessary for the 
teacher to sacrifice his life and the comfort of his family 
in providing it. Our profession cannot engage and retain 
men and women of the highest order, as a rule, unless it 
offers inducements equally attractive with other lines of 
business. This may seem like a mercenary view of the 
matter, but it by no means follows that under the opera- 
tion of the plan suggested only the mercenary will 
teach the schools. The conscientious man feels that he 
owes it to himself and family to make the most of the 
short time allotted to him by nature to provide for the 
necessities of old age. It happens more frequently that 
teachers, because they are conscientious, are driven out of 
the profession from a due regard to those dependent upon 
them than that they are constrained to remain from @ 
sense of duty toward mankind in general. ; ¢ *.:.' : ‘3 
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It would be manifestly unwise to bestow upon all teach- 
ers now engaged in the work the gift of permanent posi- 
tion. It would be equally unwise to increase the salaries 
while it remains so easy for unqualified teachers to obtain 
them. It is as important to protect the public coffers 
from the mercenary as it is to secure and retain compe- 
tent teachers at good pay. The way out of the difficulty 
lies through the training of the teaeher. His course of 
preparation and training should be so thorough and com- 
prehensive that the state would be fully justified in assur- 
ing the teacher the reward of permanent position as 
vacancies occur, at a salary sofficient for independence 
through life and from which a thrifty teacher may lay up 
a competence for a green old age. Such inducements 
would, on the one hand, attract to the teacher’s profession 
its share of the highest talent that the country affords and 
direct it through the best channels of instruction and 
training that may be offered. On the other hand, it will 
effectually debar those who from lack of brains or perse- 
verance will not submit to the ordeal of patient, conscien- 
tious preparation for a noble work. In the end this plan 
will prove the most economical for the state, the most 
beneficial to the people, and the most honorable to the 
teacher. 








DEPARTMENTAL WORK. 


[Report of Ellis Peterson for the Boston Board of Supervisors.] 


Boston is to adopt on a large scale departmental work 
for the grammar grades. The arguments in its favor are 
these: That if departmental instruction were introduced 
into grammar schools, it would improve the teachers 
physically and mentally. Grammar school teachers are 
over-taxed ; there is a constant drain on their nervous 
system ; and consequently, their physical constitutions are 
gradually undermined. 

Teachers should be among the happiest of mortals ; 
but how can teachers be cheerful when loaded down with 
too many burdens and when striving to carry them over 
unknown ways’? It is not strange that a teacher whose 
ear and voice are poor shrinks from giving lessons in 
singing; nor is it a pleasant outlook for a teacher who 
knows that he has no artistic sense for form and no special 
skill in teaching drawing to recognize the fact that he 
must strive in vain for mastery, or must wretchedly follow 
the mechanical directions of others. 

They who daily teach distasteful subjects, or who try 
to teach what by nature or lack of training they cannot 
teach well, or who fail to do themselves justice in their 
struggle to teach a variety of subjects, fall into a mood— 
not perhaps of indifference, but of gloom. They faith- 
fally do the routine work without energy and elasticity, 
and fall into a physical condition that is dangerously near 
the border line of ill-health. Assign these very teachers 
a subject in which they delight, and of which they have 
made and are daily making a special study, and what a 
change takes place! With what interest, cheerfulness, 
and elasticity do they teach! 

Nor will the effect of departmental teaching upon the 
scholarship of the teachers be less than upon their health. 
It is plain that the thorough study of one or two depart- 
ments would give them greater knowledge and teaching 
power than the cursory and superficial study of several 
departments. Change the organization of the school so 
that the teachers will each instruct in one or two depart- 
ments of study, and they will be likely to acquire an 
accurate and extensive knowledge of their subjects and 
of the right methods of teaching these. 

The pupils also will be greatly benefited by the intro- 
duction of departmental teaching into the grammar 
schools. Increase the health, the vitality, the energy, 
aud the cheerfalness of the teachers, and the pupils be- 
come more active, vigorous, and cheerful. Increase the 
scholarship of teachers and their knowledge of the meth- 
ods of teaching, and you increase their power to inform, 
to interest, to lead, and to educate. 

The departmental instructor not only extends and 
deepens his knowledge of his subject and studies its inti- 
mate and remote relations to other subjects, but also prac- 

tises the teaching of it as an art founded upon scientific 
knowledge. The departmental instructor has the time 
and the opportunity for studying the science and practic- 
ing .the art .of, teaching his subject. He gradually in- 
ercthee his'skid in teaching until he becomes an expert 


The average teacher of several subjects may become a 
skillful teacher of one; and a skillful teacher of one sub- 
ject who delights in studying and has a genius for teach- 
ing it, becomes an artist. He knows not only what to 
teach, but also what not to teach ; he learns to teach not 
only so as to interest his pupils for the time being, but 
also soas to create in them a love for studying his sub- 
ject. The departmental teacher is a great economizer of 
the time of his pupils. He gives them, within a specified 
time, more and better instruction than the instructor of 
several subjects. Expert teachers awaken the interest, 
rouse the energy, and command and hold the attention of 
their pupils. Their different voices and styles of expres- 
sion, and their different treatment of their respective sub- 
jects, give novelty and zest to the exercises. 

Much time, too, of the pupils is saved by the unity 
which the departmental teacher gives to the instraction in 
sucesssive years. Under the present plan, the instraction 
is broken, jagged, and dislocated. Instead of teaching 
in one year, @ little arithmetic, a little geography, a little 
history, a little physiology, a little elementary science ; 
instead of conducting within narrow limits, exercises in 
reading, penmanship, composition, and drawing, the de- 
partmental teacher gives instruction in one or two of these 
subjects, to the same pupils, through a series of years. 
Thus he prevents useless repetition; thus he gives com- 
pactness, consistency, and completeness to his work. 

The increased teaching power and skill of the several 
departmental teachers and the increased interest of the 
pupils lessen the occasions for misconduct and for what is 
termed “discipline” ; the teacher of the class who con- 
ducts the opening exercises and at least one of their les- 
sons each day, and who is with them at the close of school, 
not only acquires much knowledge of them, but is with 
them long enough to instract them in morals and manners 
and to exert his personal influence upon them. Indeed, 
the presence of the same teacher day in and day out, and 
the hearing of the same voice hour after hour, although 
the presence and voice are of one whom the pupils love 
and respect, unconsciously tire them and lessen somewhat 
the force of the teacher’s precepts. The teacher who has 
special charge of a class gathers from the other depart- 
mental teachers information with regard to individual 
pupils; and each departmental teacher governs and 
inetructs the same pupils for several successive years. 








PITTSBURG’S PHONIC-WORD METHOD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Miss Fundenberg of the Osceola School, Pittsburg, has 
developed a method of teaching language and reading 
which well repaid a visit to that city for a day’s close 
study of the work. The class is not selected for an ex- 
periment, but consists of fifty children, no one of whom 
was in school prior to last September. Only two are 
seven years of age, while several are only five. 

In reporting upon what I saw I am not greatly affected 
by results, since I have learned that there are many 
teachers who can secure remarkable results by whatever 
method they use largely because of their zeal, tact, and 
inspiring leadership. After seeing expert work by each 
of the leading methods, known as the Minneapolis, the 
Detroit, the Chelsea, the Springfield, the Brookline, the 
Freeman-Hall, the Pollock, etc., I am satisfied that Miss 
Fundenberg’s will not suffer in the least from comparison 
with either of these at their best so far as results are con- 
cerned, but this does not noticeably affect my jadgment 
as to the method. 

I have not seen enough of the work to compare it with 
the nataral science language material of Minneapolis or 
the literary-historical material of Detroit, or the discrim- 
inating every-day use of irregular verbs and personal 
pronouns of Chelsea, but I did see the results in the use 
of language, oral and written, and in the art of reading 
from board, chart, and book by children who have been 
in school but eighteen weeks. 

This is emphatically a phonic-word method. It is pri- 
marily the word or sentence method which have come to 
be really one and the same. It is in no sense a phonic 
or “synthetic” method, though it uses so much of the 
phonic as is genuinely helpful in the pronunciation of new 
words and in clear articulation. 

No essential element of the word or sentence method 


is eliminated, while only a few essentials of the phonie 
method are retained. 

There is no sound-spelling of words already well known 
and clearly pronounced. The time-honored m-a-n, with 
the sound of each letter extravagantly and unnaturally 
magnified, is wholly wanting, as is its old-time yokefel- 
low c-a-t. 

The elementary consonant sounds are early taught, but 
wholly dissociated from words. There are relief exercises 
from other school work in which these sounds are given 
and well drilled. The letters are freely used upon the 
board to represent the sounds. Later the vowels are used 
in the same way, both the long and the’ short sound of 
each being given in the same exercise. 

Words are spoken and practised which contain these 
sounds, but the words are spoken correctly and not with 
the sounds absurdly magnified. 

The work begins much as at Chelsea, Minneapolis, etc., 
through conversation, in which the child learns to use with 
skill and correctness the common irregular verbs and the 
personal pronouns, but from the very first writing and 
reading accompany this conversation. Both the writing 
and reading are from the blackboard. Writing is also 
early done on the slate and reading from the chart. 

No attempt is made to use short words or words of 
simple spelling or pronunciation. The words written are 
those in which pupils are liable to be interested. The 
teacher keeps her thought upon the words that they are 
liable to hear out of school that they would like to know 
in script or print. Vaccination was a word early used, 
and when it was used the class was taught to pronounce 
carefully tion, and also to write it by using several words 
with that termination ; as station, election, ete. 

An early sentence was: “ How fast it is snowing!” 
The class was then practiced in speaking, reading, and 
writing words in ing, such as reading, running, jumping. 

The class is taught that the object in learning the 
sounds of letters, diphthongs, and combinations is to speak 
correctly and to know new words. The word Winship 
was written upon the board and these eighteen-weeks-in- 
school children of six years were ready to pronounce it 
although they had had nothing like it. They looked at it, 
and instead of trying to pronounce each letter, they took 
each vowel in thought and decided how to group the con- 
sonants. It was entirely easy for them to make win-ship. 
There seemed not to be a failure nor any hesitancy. 

As soon as the children begin to write they punctuate, 
and very soon learn to tell why. These eighteen-weeks- 
in-school children could tell easily and quickly why they 
used capitals, periods, question marks, commas, and qu0- 
tation marks here and there. 

Here are a few sentences that they all wrote and pune- 
tuated and spelled correctly : 

“* The children watched the big flakes, Mr. Winship.” 
** John, they look like feathers,’”’ said Howard. 


‘* The flakes look like pop-corn,’’ said Howard’s sister. 


** Then they ran to ask mamma, who was sitting in papa’s chair, 
Mr. Kennedy.”’ : teed 


In speaking of their skill in pronouncing new words it 
should be said that they are trained to very independent 
thinking as well as to giving reasons for their thinking. 
In the case of Winship they gave the short sound to each 
t, and when asked why, they replied in the first case, “I 
think the vowel is short because there is more than one 
consonant after it and before the next vowel,” and in the 
second case, “ Because there is a consonant only after it 
before the close of the statement.” 

The writing, both on the slate and board, is excellent. 

My name was written upon the board for them to pro 
nounce, and then erased, and ten minutes later the teacher 
said, “‘ D» you know how to write Mr. Winship’s name; 
children?” and they wrote it without a mistake. They 
then wrote: 

“Mr. Winship came to visit us today.” 

The only word mispelled was visit (viset), in one iD 
stance. 

The children have been tanght how to pronounce “i, 
6é, 00, eau, ay, le, ou, ete. 

For the sake of a genuine test of what they could do, 
and to make sure that it was absolutely new work, Supt: 
George J. Luckey gave these eighteen-weeks-in-school 
children this sentence : 

“Mr. Winship lives in Boston, and Boston is the hub 
of the universe. Ask Mr. Winship what they mean by 
calling a town the hub, Miss Fandenberg.”’ 
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This seemed so ridiculous that I objected to such a 
strain upon them after they had already had a long exer- 
cise, but the little people were wide awake for the trial. 
The result was simply marvelous. One or two had it 
Bostown. Nonemissed the capital. The first word really 
to trouble them was /ud, but after it had been pronounced 
a few times they succeeded in writing it, but it meant 
nothing to them. Several had an / for the v in universe, 
and one left off the final e. One had divs for lives. 

The only other trouble was with mean. No one tried 
to write it, but all stopped short and said it might be 
spelled mene, or meen, or mean, and they asked the 
teacher which it was. 

They knew how to write Pittsburg, Allegheny, Phila- 
delphia, Harrisburg, Chicago, New York, and Washington. 

No book was used for the first twelve weeks, but six 
weeks later they could read readily, with good inflection, 
at sight, from any First Reader. 

They had just begun to write about things, having had 
but one previous exercise. The teacher simply held up a 
knife and the little people wrote. The otber exercise 
was not upon a knife, so that it was wholly new. Here 
are some words that I found on the various slates: 
Nails, steel, gold, cut, whittle, sharp, bone, father, and 
white. 

They were not baby sentences, but of this character : 

‘‘ Miss Fandenberg’s knife will cut her nails, John.’’ 

‘* The teacher has her knife in herhand. It basa pear! handle.’’ 

‘* The knife is sharp and is good for a man.’’ 

While it would never be twice alike, it may be said in 
general that about forty words are learned the first month 
and all the elementary consonants are practiced. The 
second month many more words are learned and the long 
and short vowels also practiced. After that the diph- 
thongs, ete., are practiced. 

At first the only punctuation marks are the period “ at 
the end of a telling sentence,” and a question mark at the 
end of an ‘‘asking sentence.” Then follow gradually the 
comma, apostrophe, and quotation marks, all of which are 
used with the reason therefor by the fourth month. 








THE CULTURE OF BULBS IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


A few plants in the schoolroom window may serve the 
threefold purpose of rendering the room cheerfal, furnish- 
ing material for talks on plant growth, and for nourishing 
—ivplanting, perchance, in the heart of each child an ap- 
preciation of and a love for the beautiful. 

The hardy bulbs are in some respects better adapted to 
the schoolroom than any other class of plante. This is 
especially the case where the temperature of the room 
necessarily descends to a low degree as soon as the day’s 
work is done. The hyacinth and crocus endure great 
variations in temperature without complaining ; and if it 
is found that they are suffering, papers pinned around 
them, or heavy paper sacks slipped over the pots, will be 
found more efficacious in warding off frost than a cloth 
covering. Florists offer collections of bulbs suitable for 
forcing at such low rates that they have become one of the 
cheapest attractions of the living room. Almost any cat 
alogue or floral magazine contains enough hints in regard 
to their culture that the novice who heeds them need have 
no fear of failure. 

If the room is an unusually cold one, it would not be 
wise to try to grow the more tender bulbs, bat the variety 
of hardy ones is sufficient to supply the wants of any one. 
For a succession of bloom, bulbs should be started at in- 
tervals of about two weeks. Do not fail to grow at least 
one or two in water; the opportunity to note the daily 
advance of each tiny rootlet will prove as interesting to 
the child as is the expansion of the bud into the perfect 
blossom. For this purpose the hyacinth and Chinese 
sacred lily will be found most satisfactory. 

Lead pupils to study all parts, from the corm without 
signs of life when it is planted, till the crowning glory is 
reached. The resemblance between the blossoms of the 
single hyacinth, tulip, and lily will not escape the notice 
of bright eyes; and the points in which they differ in 
structare from the narcissus and crocus may be noted 
with profit. 

Some of the many quaint and cayious stories connected 


with flowers might be introduced for reproduction. The 
mythical origin of the hyacinth is, that it received its 
name from Hyacinthus, a favorite of Apollo. One day 
as they were playing quoits together, Zephyrus, becoming 
jealous, blew the quoit which Apollo had cast against the 
head of Hyacinthus, thereby causing his death.” Apollo 
changed his blood into this flower. 

The well-known legend of the sacred lily bears with it 
a moral so excellent as to render it well worthy of repeti- 
tion. The financial disturbance, of which the tulip was 
the involuntary cause, forms a by no means unimportant 
episode in the history of Holland during the early part of 
the seventeenth century, and may be made doubly inter- 
esting by comparing with modern methods of speculation. 

The perfume of flowers, how it is obtained, and its im- 
portance as an article of commerce, might be treated in 
the form of an essay by one of the older pupils. 

The literature of these flowers also comes in for a 
share of attention. Wordsworth’s poem on the Daffodils, 
that of Barry Cornwall on the Snowdrop, and many more, 
will be suggested for reading or study. 








Methods for the Schoolroom. 


HOW TO COMBINE HISTORY AND LITER- 
ATURE. 


BY AUGUSTA PRESCOTT, 
Teacher of History, Lewiston (Me.) High School. 





History and literature are complements of each other. 
Literature is the expression of history, and history renders 
literature intelligible. No one can understand the venom 
of Dante’s /nferno till he learns that the Italy of that day 
was an “inn of grief.” The masterpiece of Cervantes is 
only the story of a crazy knight to the reader who knows 
nothing of the interminable mediwval romance of absurd 
knights and impossible ladies. Only he who has read 
about the incessant wars of the Netherlanders with the 
ocean and the Spaniards can understand why there is so 
little Dutch literature. To appreciate the stately style of 
a Bossuet. one must be familiar with the stately court of 
a Louis XIV. Was Rouget de Lisle really the author of 
the Marseillaise, when not only the spirit, but many words 
of the famous hymn were floating in the revolutionary air 
of 1792? Recall for a moment these lines of Thackeray’s : 

‘* Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Sach as words could never utter. 


Would you know how first he met her ? 
She was catting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And, for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 


So he sighed and pined and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains ont, 
And no more by them was troubled. 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before ber on a shutter, 

Like a well.condacted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter.’’ 

These lines aresomething more than silly rhymes. He 
who reads between them sees the excesses of the French 
Revolution, the passionate desire for freedom, followed 
by similar excesses, and a similar desire for freedom in 
the literary world. He sees these tendencies culminating 
in the typical Werther, who, finding nothing in life to 
satisfy the sentimental longings of his abnormal soul, seeks 
refoge in death. He sees the genial humorist pleading 
for common sense, in place of sickly sentiment. He sees 
in a nutshell the nineteenth century conflict between the 
realist and the romanticist. 

Bat we have not to prove that history and literature 
are indispensable to each other. We have to discuss the 
far more difficult question: How shall we, in view of 
limaited time, inadequate libraries, and the inexperienced 
minds with which we have to deal, combine history and 
literature in our schools? Theory is easy. Practice is 
difficult, especially so as regards this question ; for most 
of the work done so far has been merely tentative. It is 
for this reason that every teacher of these subjects is 
eager to compare his work with that of others. 

To begin with, then, our course in literature extends 
through the four years, the time spent on it varying from 
one to four hours a week, combined daring the fourth 
year,with the history of English and American literature, 


Our course in history extends through one year only. 
We combine the two subjects from three standpoints,— 
from the history side, from the literature side, and from 
the literature itself. The inter-relation of the two is 
broaght out by the question method, the lecture method, 
and by individual work on separate lines. 

From the history side we do not do so much as we 
would like to do, for lack of time. We may ask the why 
and wherefore on all possible occasions, we may study as 
thoroughly as may be the sequence of cause and result, 
but, after all, in the high school, much of the time devoted 
to history must be spent in learning the prominent facts. 
One cannot reason without a basis from which to reason. 
It is possible, too, to study history without any reference 
to literature, while, on the other hand, in the study of 
literatare, constant reference must be made to contempor- 
aneous history. Something, however, can be done. Oar 
text-book, Sheldon’s General History, is very well adapted 
to combining these two subjects. As those who are 
familiar with the book know, there are given from time 
to time lists of great names. From these, by means of a 
little judicious questioning, the pupil can be taught to see 
for himself what the trend of thought was in any given 
period, It will come to him with all the force of an 
original discovery, that poetry is the first form of literature, 
that philosophy and criticism belong to a later period, 
that all literature is an embodiment of the spirit of the 
age. Better than the lists of names are the extracts from 
the authors themselves, because here the pupil draws his 
conclusions from what he himself reads, instead of from 

what he is told. 

So, by learning the principal events of any period, by 
noticing for what the great men were famous, by reading 
the thoughts of contemporary writers, the history class 
easily conclude what the conditions of a country must be 
in order that it may produce an enduring literature. In 
contrasting Athers with Sparta, they will see that freedom 
of thought is necessary to the development of a literature. 
In stadying the age of Augustus, they will learn that a 
brilliant literatare may be produced in a despotic reign, 
but that it is likely to be at the same time servile, imitative, 
and artificial. From the stady of the so-called Dark 
Ages, they will learn that war and anarchy are enemies 
to literature, and from the study of the Elizabethen Age 
they will learn that there must be something to write 
about. 

From the literature side we arrive at the same conclu- 
sion, though beginning from a different standpoint. We 
spend some time on the history of the language. Lessons 
are learned and recited topically from Meiklejohn’s Lit- 
erature. From these the pupils learn how our rich com- 
posite language was formed, how the instrument was 
prepared for the skilled workman. 

We study something of the history of words and draw 
conclusions from them in regard to the state of the country 
and its inhabitants when these words were formed. To 
illustrate: Knowing that many geographical terms are 
Keltic, we conclade that the first inhabitants of England 
were Kelts. Knowing that by is a Danish word meaning 
town, we easily draw the inference that the Danes must 
at some time have gained a footing in England, and have 
been powerful enough to establish these towns, such as 
Whitby and Grimsby. From a comparison of Norman 
and Saxon words, it can be plainly seen that the one was 
master, and the other slave. Such work as this the pupil 
easily does for himself ; and, though his conclusions are 
sometimes incorrect, he has formed the habit of looking 
for the caus» in the effect. 

In studying the different periods of literature, the con- 
temporary history is noticed with more or less minute- 
ness, according to the importance of the period. The 
Elizabethan Age is studied quite carefully. This year 
each member of my class prepared a paper on some one 
subject, such as *“ The Character of Elizabeth,” “ Her 
Principal Advisers,” “ Her Visit to Kenilworth,” (typical 
of the royal progress through the kingdom,) *‘ Favorite 
London Haunts of Great Men of the Age,” “ Life of 
Mary Queen of Scots,” “The Social Life, The Dis- 
coveries and Commerce, The Religious Difficulties of the 
Age,” ‘ The Reign of the Tudors, as a Whole,” “Scenes 
in Stratford-on-Avon,” “The Contemporaries of Shake- 
speare,” no two writing on the same subject. There 
papers were read and commented upon in the class. 

At the close of the term we were working on the liter, 
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ature of the seventeenth century. The class were given 
books from which to read the history of the century, and 
on which they will report next term. Some of these 
books are Green’s, Guizot’s, Montgomery’s, and Dickens’ 
Histories of England. The Puritan Revolution and 
the Full of the Stuarts, in the “ Epochs of History 
Series,” Macaulay’s Hssay on Pilgrim’s Progress, Lives 
of Milton, Cromwell, and Bunyan, Scott's Woodstock, 
and Peveril of the Peak, Mitchell's Life, Letters, and 
Kings of England, Wilson’s State, and Lowell's Hssays 
on Dryden. In assigning a number of books to read, I 
often name them in order, asking who would like to read 
each, thus allowing as much liberty as possible in the se- 
lection of subject and author. About two thirds of the 
class will usually express a choice. Sometimes when the 
time is short and books not very plenty, with the object, 
too, of varying the method of instruction, I give my class 
the necessary historical information, or a general view 
of the subject, in the form of a lecture. But, of course, 
individual work is to be preferred in most cases. 

In connection with the reading throughout the course, 
various methods are used to make the class see the con- 
nection between history and literature. Sometimes those 
reading Evangeline are required to write papers on 
what may be learned from the poem about the history of 
Acadia, or those reading Miles Standish about the New 
England of that period. From the Lady of the Lake 
lists of Scottish customs are made out. Last year some 
of my class wrote contrasts between the Shylock of the 
‘‘ Merchant of Venice” and the Isaac of Jvanhoe, show- 
ing the effect on the character of the Jew by the treat- 
ment accorded him in medieval times. In reading the 
‘‘ Merchant of Venice” this year, we asked ourselves 
what kind of a country the England of Shakespeare's 
time must have been, when the undatifal daughter, the 
prodigal lover, the unchristian merchant, and the cunning 
judge are applauded, while not a voice is raised in oppo- 
sition to the judgment that Shylock shall become a 
Christian. In reading [vanhoe sometimes short sketches 
are brought to the class on such subjects as the medieval 
castle, the trial by ordeal, the origin and work of the 
Knights Templars, who was Robin Hood, ete. In the 
study of the Sir Roger De Coverly papers, starting with 
the fact that Addison was a reformer of contemporary 
manners and morals, the pupils are led to see what were 
the faults and foibles of the Age of Qaeen Anne. Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Julius Czsar ” is read by the history class, and 
compared with Piutarch. In all that we read, allusions 
to contemporary events are noticed, and the intimate re- 
lations between the author and his surroundings brought 
out as clearly as possible. 

Such then are, in brief, the methods used in our school. 
Bat the teacher is never satisfied with what he has done 
in the past, nor with what he is doing in the present. He 
lives in the future. He often teaches in an ideal room, 
to ideal pupils with unlimited time, till, like Longfellow’s 
Palissy; he comes to possess 


— “the divine 
Insanity of nob'e minds, 
That never falters nor abates, 
But labors and endures and waits, 
Till all that it forsees it finds, 
Or what it cannot find creates.’’ 


The ideal room of the teacher of literature exists. It 

is @ room occupied by Professor Abernethy in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Itis a large room, facing the south, furnished 
with movable chairs, small tables with drawers, and low 
bookcases. Oriental rugs give a home-like look to the 
room, and pictures of various places, noted in literature, 
adorn the walls. Large albums contain views of noted 
authors, others are filled with scraps valuable to the 
student of literature, and a bulletin board is reserved for 
information of literary interest. Here a class of from 
twenty to twenty-five meet for study with the Professor, 
and here they may come for quiet reading and writing. 
when the room is not otherwise occupied. Who can est's 
mate the value of such a room in the education of a 
student? Not only would his wsthetic nature be cultivated, 
bat the occupant of such a room would learn to associate 
literature with beauty, he would learn to make intimate 
friends of books, he would learn to farnish a similar room 
in his own home, thus providing for himself a safe guard 
against many of the temptations to which young people 
are exposed. This ideal room is not an impossibility, for 
Professor Abernethy says it costs Jess than a good 
chemical or physical laboratory. 


The ideal pupil with unlimited time is an impossibility, 
but it does not much matter, since we are working for 
eternity, not for time. 

Bat the ideal teacher is a necessity. It is the person- 
ality of the teacher that counts. We may not have money 
to buy expensive apparatus; we may have only a few 
short years in which to teach the history and the literature 
of centuries. But if we can make the stadent see some- 
thing of the beauty, the strength, and the inspiration of 
literature, if we can isopress upon him the necessity to 
the production of an enduring literature, of freedom of 
thought, a peaceful government, wise laws and a rigid 
execution of them, we have not only given him an impetus 
that will make his student years extend through a life 
time, but we have shown him how he can make these 
years profitable to himself, his neighbor, and his country. 








SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY OLIVE C. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of Sewing, Boston Public Schools. 


PATCHING. 


A patch is a piece of cloth, sewed on to a garment to 
repair it. 

MareriALs.—For the teacher. A large needle, coarse 
thread, scissors, pins, two larger pieces of cotton cloth than 
those given to the pupils, blackboard and chalk. 

For the Pupils. — No. 9 needle, No. 80 thread, scis- 
sors, pins and piece of cotton cloth, five inches square to 
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Fig. 1. 


represent the garment; for the patch a piece of cotton 
cloth, three inches square. 

PReEPARATIONS.—1. Teach the use of patching by 
showing garments that are so nicely mended that the 
patches are almost invisible. 

2. Draw a diagram on the blackboard to represent 
the garment; in which draw dotted lines through and 
across the centre to represent the creasing and a rough 
circle to represent the hole (Fig. 1). Draw another 
diagram to represent the patch cut across the corners 


(Fig. 2). A third diagram should be drawn to represent | 


the edges of the patch folded over and the patch creased 
through and across the centre (Fig. 3). Use these dia- 
grams when demonstrating to the pupils, as the work 
proceeds. 

OVERHANDING ON A Patcu.—1. 


ee 


Crease the gar- 
ment represented 
by the large piece 
of cloth, through 
and across the cen- 
ter (Fig. 1). 

2. Cut a small 
piece out of the 
ceater, to aid later 
in cutting the hole. 

3. Cut across 
each corner of the 
patch one-fourth 
an of inch deep 
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Fig. 2. (Fig. 2). 


4, Holding the wrong side of the patch towards you 

















make a fold, by a thread, one-fourth of an inch deep, on 
the four sides and crease 
it (Fig. 3). 

5. Crease through, 
and across the center of 
the patch (Fig. 3). 

6. Place the gar- 
ment on the desk, wih 
the right side upwards. 

7. Place the folded 
edges of the patch upon 
the garment, with the 
warp of the two pieces 
of parallel. 

8. Match the creases, and put in pins. 

9. With the edges of the patch even with the threads 
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of the garment, baste; turning the corners neatly, by 
tucking in the extra folds underneath. 

10. Holding the patch towards you, fold and crease 
the garment even with one edge of the patch. 

11. Holding the two edges securely, overhand them, 
sewing the corners firmly. 

12. Fold and overhand the next side in the same 
manner, and so continue, till all the sides are overhanded 
(Fig. 4). 

13. Take out the basting threads. 

14, Turn the wrong side towards you, and carefully 
cut a hole in the garment, one-fourth of an inch inside 
the overhanging stitches. 
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15. At each corner, cut diagonally to the overhanding 
stitches. 

16. Open the seam and overcast all the edges (Fig. 5): 
or work them with the blanket stitch (Fig. 6). 

17. Dampen the seams, and press on the wrong side- 

Suaeestion. —In practical mending, judgment and 
consideration are necessary, and the material should be 
treated as common sense suggests; the object is to re 
place the torn or worn part with as little display a5 po 
sible. 

A patch can be put on in varioas ways: as, hemming 
on the right side and overcasting the raw edges together 
on the wrong side; it can also be put on by, stitching. °4 
patch can be overhanded on the wrong side, so that ,the 
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stitches may show less, but the corners are not easily 
turned. Catch-stitching should be used, when the mate- 
rial does not easily ravel, as on flannel. Thin, woolen 
materials can be hemmed. When a material is worn, 
it is better to hem the patch on, for, if it is overhanded, 
the strain comes on one thread at each side. 

Stripes, checks and figures should always match, as 
otherwise they attract attention. Care must be taken to 
have the warp and the woof of the patch run the 





Fig. 6. 


same way as those of the garment, the straightest 
threads of the cloth generally represent the warp. The 
nap must also run in the same direction, which can be 
ascertained by passing the hand lightly over it. A patch 
can be either square or oblong, according to the shape of 
the damaged part, bat should be large enough to cover 
the worn place. Fine thread or silk, matching the ma- 
terial, should be used; silk should be chosen a shade 
darker than the material, as it will work lighter. 








TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. What noted scientist has recently died ? 

2. What scheme is proposed in regard to the Nile River ? 

3. Where is there to be a mining and metallurgical 
exhibition, and how is it to be supported ? 

4, Where has a new lighthouse been completed, hav- 
ing no keeper and a perpetual light ? 

5. Who has declined an offer of $125,000 to come to 
America ? 


ANSWERS 

1. Prof. Heinrich Heitz, who died at Bonnafew days ago. Next 
to Helmholtz he was considered by many the greatest physcist in 
Germany. Professor Heitz was only thirty-seven years old. He 
was graduated from the University of Berlin in 1880, and at once 
became an assistant of Helmholtz. His specialty was electricity 
and its laws. 

2. Egypt is about to submit to the European powers the project 
of Jorming, a reservoir for storing the water of the Nile, and, dur- 
ing the season when the river is at ite lowest, utilizing the reservoir 
for irrigation, thus addiog enormously to the wealth of the land by 
extending ite cultivable area. 

8. Chilli is to have an exhibit in Santiago in April. The exhibits 
will be divided into four classes,—motive power electricity ; mining, 
machinery, and mechanical preparation of metallurgy; chemical 
industries; statistics and plans, and mining and metallurgical 
prodacts. The government of Chili will convey gratis to the exhi- 
bition all articles which it may be desired to exhibit; it will also 
pay the passage money by sea and land of the workmen and oper- 
atives whom exhibitors may take to Chili for the purpose of setting 
and running the machinery and apparatus. 

4. On an estuary Of the Gironde, in France, where it stands on 
an isolated rock in the midst of a treacherous and rocky reef. In 
it is a lamp that will burn continuonsly without being trimmed or 
replenished. The burning flaid used in the lamp is an ordinary 
mineral oil. The tube in the interior is furnished with a wick, 
having a thickness three times as great as those employed generally 
in lighthouses. Around the burning surface of the wick is a cake 
made of a patented preparation consisting largely of carbonized tar 
This protection assures the daration and uniformity of the flanie, 
A chimney made of mica is placed around the flame, and this 
insures an increase in the power of the light. The supply of oil is 
assured by means of a resorvoir containing a hundred quarts, the 
lamp consuming fifty grammes an hour. To provide far the 
reservoir always being furnished with sufficient fuel, a guage is 
fixed at its side which governs the supply flowing in from another 
reservoir at a distance, and the guage permits jast fifty grammes 
per hour to percolate through the littie supply pipe into the supply 
reservoir. The wick is cleansed and drawn up gradaally by the 
action of the tar cake at its mouth. The light can be seen twelve 
miles at sea. The French government is arravging to put up 
similar lights, and is also perfecting an invention by which per- 
petual electric Jight can be controlled by wires ranning through 
a sub-marine cable to the land. 

5. Rubinstein, a Rus ian composer and pianist, has declined the 
offer to come and conduct filty recitals in the United States. He 
says, however, that he will come and conduct the sacred operas of 
** Moses’? aud “‘ Christns”’ if Mr. Henry E. Abbey of New York 
will moant them, 


LONGFELLOW’S DAY. 
{February 27.] 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


I. Song by the School.—‘* Longfellow Day.” 
Sweet Home.’ ] 
O Longfellow, ever to children most dear! 
In memory of thee are we now gathered here, 
Oar offerings of love at thy shrine we will lay 
And crown in our hearts this dear Longfellow Day. 
Hail, hail, welcome day, 
O day of sweet memories, dear Longfellow Day, 


[Tune, ‘* Home, 


Thy poems inspire us e’en now in our youth 

To noble endeavor for goodness and truth. 

Thy life is the lesson we study today, 

Some rays of its glory shall brighten our way, 
Hail, hail, weloome day, 

O day of sweet memories, dear Longfellow’s day. 


II. Quotations. [Let every pupil be prepared to recite a quota- 
tion from Longfellow. ] 
III. Concert Recitation by the School.—‘* The Builders.’ 
IV. Recitation,— The Castle Builder’’ (by a little boy. ) 
V. Birthplace and Childhood's Home.— 
** God sent his Singers upon earth 

With songs of sadness and of mirth, 

That they might touch the hearts of men, 

And bring them back to heaven again.’’ 


In the city of Portland, Maine, in a house still standing down 
near the sea, the poet Longfellow was born February 27, 1807. 
This was but the temporary home of the family. His childhood 
and youth were passed in a more pretentious house of the same 
city, built by bis grandfather, Peleg Wadsworth, a descendant of 
John Alden and Priscilly Mallens of early Plymouth days. The 
memory of these worthy ancestors, the poet bas immortalized in 
his poem, ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish.’’ 

VI. Recitation.—‘* Hiawatha’s Childhood.’’ 

‘* Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language.’’) 


VIL. His Parents.—Lovgfellow'’s father, Stephen Longfellow, 
was a graduate of Harvard College, and a lawyer much honored for 
his good sense and integrity of character. 

Like all good and great men, our poet had a good mother,— 
kind, cheerful, sympathetic. In a letter written to her son Henry, 
at the age of nineteen, shesays,’’ ‘‘ May you hold fast your integrity, 
and retain that purity of heart which is so endearing to your friends. 

VIII. Personal Appearance.—As a boy, our poet is described 
as ‘‘the sunlight of the house.’’ In youth, we learn that he 
‘*looked one square in the face,’’ and had a dislike for rude sports. 
Of his old age it was said there was a ‘‘charm of his manner which 
combined an almost feminine gentleness with a manly dignity ”’ 
that fascinated all. 

IX. Recitation.—''My Lost Youth.’’ (This should be given 
by a large boy. Omit the refrain and the two lines jast preceding, 
except in the first and leat stanzas. ) 

X. Longfellow's Character.—In the galaxy of the world’s great 
men, no character can be found more upright and spotless through- 
out life than that of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Asa boy, we 
find him active, eager, impetuous, quick tempered, bat ‘‘ remark- 
ably solicitous always to do right.’’ He had great neatness and 
love of order. In his college days he was, extremely particular in 
the choice of his intimate associates. He was high-minded and 
noble, avoiding as by instinct everything low and mean. 

XI. Song.—‘' The Open Window.”’ 

XII. School Life.—Longfellow began to attend school at three 
years. His entire life was characterized by faultlessness in deport- 
ment, and thoroughness and diligence in his studies. He main- 
tained a high position in his class besides being a general reader. 
At fifteen years of age he entered Bowdoin College, where he 
graduated at the age of eighteen. 

XIII. Recitation.—‘* Maidenhood.”’ 

XIV. After Graduation.—A new professorship of modern 
languages and literature was to be established at Bowdoin College, 
and Longfellow was called to fill the position. The young student 
eagerly entered the open doorway. 

XV.—Longfellow Abroad.—Oar poet now spent nearly four years 
in Spain, France, Italy and Germany, preparing himeelf for his 
new position. In 1839 he entered upon his college duties with a 
thoroughness, earnestness, and zest that made him at once a favorite 
professor. 

XVI. Concert Recitation.—“'The Old Clock on the Steir.’’ 
[Let this be recited by a class of little girls swinging their arma for 
the pendulum, and snapping their fingers for the ticking of the 
clock in ‘' forever, never,’’ ete. | 

XVII. His First Poem —Longfellow’s first poem was printed 
when he was thirteen years of age. It was entitled “ The Battle 
of Lovell’s Pond.’”? He secretly slipped it into the letter box of 
the city paper, and then eagerly watched for its appearance in the 
next issue. When at last he gazed on his familiar linés so beautiful 
to him in print, his joy was unbounded. He said in alter years 
that no other literary success had ever made him so happy. 

XVIII. College Poems.— Daring his college course, the young 
student wrote a number of poems for current magazines. A few of 
these early poems of high merit were afterward selected for his 
first volame of poems, ‘‘ Voices of the Night.’’ 

XIX. Song: ‘*The Bridge.’’ 

XX. Longfellow at Canbridge —After five years of successfal 
work in Bowdoin College, the still young professor received an ap- 
pointment to a similar position at Harvard College, Cambridge. 
Again, be repaired to Earope to perfect himself in German, and be- 


(Beginning,— 


come familiar with the Scandinavian language and literature. In 
1836 he returned to America and became professor of modern lan- 
guages in Harvard College. 

XXL. Recitation: ‘* Sandalphon.”’ 

XXII. Residence in Cambridge.—When Longfellow came to 
Cambridge he took rooms in the old Craigie house, which after- 
ward came into his possession and was his home unti! his death. 
This house was of historic interest. On the eve of the Revolution- 
ary War it was confiscated to the state and became Washington’s 
headquarters during his stay in Boston. 

XXIII. Song: ‘* The Rainy Day.’’ 

XXIV. The Poet’s Family. — Longfellow’s first wife, the 
“Being Beauteous’”’ of whom he speaks in his ‘‘ Footsteps of 
Angels,’”’ died in Holland daring his second visit to Europe. His 
second wife, a beautifal and accomplished young woman of Cam- 
bridge, died in a sad and tragical manner. His grief at this event 
threw a gloom over his life, from which his naturally sunny nature 
never fully emerged. The poet had two sons, Charles and Ernest, 
and three daughters whom he has tenderly pictured in his poem, 
‘* The Children’s Hour.’’ 

XXV. Recitation: ‘‘The Children’s Hour ’’ (by a little girl). 

XXVI. His Love for Children.—Onr poet’s love for children is 
well expressed in his poem ‘ Children.’’ On his seventy-second 
birthday about seven hundred school children of Cambridge com- 
bined to present him with an arm-chair made from the chestnut 
tree of which Longfellow wrote in ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith.”’ 
His beautiful poem, ‘‘ From my Arm-Chair,’’ was written in 
answer to this gift, and the poet gave a printed copy of it to every 
child who came to see and sit in the chair. 

XXVII. Recitation: ‘‘ The Village Blackemith.’’ (This should 
be recited by a class of little boys, with appropriate gestures of 
swinging sledge, ringing the belle, etc. If well drilled, it may be 
made very effective. ) 

XXVIII. The seventy fifth anniversary of Longfellow’s birth- 
day was celebrated by the historical society of Portland, Maine, 
and by various schools and societies. On the 24th of the March 
following, in 1882, that beautiful, blameless, busy life was closed 
forever on earth. Statues of the poet have been erected in the 
city in which he was born, and in that in which he lived, and his 
marble image occupies a place in the Poet’s Corner of Westminster 
Abbey, England. Quotation from ‘‘ Hiawatha.’’ 

XXIX Recitation: ‘‘ The Happiest Land,’’ beginning ‘‘He is 
dead the sweet musician.”’ 

XXX. Estimate of the Poet.—Longfellow has been generally 
acknowledged to be the greatest American poet. His poems are 
characterized by a fine artistic touch. There is a tone of helpfal- 
ness in his poems which lead his readers to higher aspirations and 
nobler ideals, to stronger hope and faith and trust. 

XXXL. Incidents.—One day in later life, when Longfellow was 
riding through the streets of London, a working man drew near 
the carriage and asked the poet if he was the author of ‘‘ The 
Pealm of Life.’”? On learning that he was, the stranger said, 
‘* Will you allow me to shake hands with you?’’ The warmth of 
his handshake told plainly that the poem had done good to his soul. 

An unfortunate graduate of Harvard acknowledged to Charles 
Samner that Longfellow’s ‘‘ Pealm of Life’’ had saved him from 
suicide. 

Let us close our present study of this much-loved poet with this 
grand, helpful song. 

XXXII. Song by Schocl: ‘'|Pealm of Life.’’ (If time and cir- 
cumstances permit, the “ Poet’s Calendar,’’ rendered by children in 
appropriate costumes and bearing the emblems of their respective 
months, would make a pretty variation. ) 


Quotations : 
** The heights of great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
Bat they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.”’ 


**Most people would succeed in small things if they were not 
troubled by great things.’’ 


‘* Beirg all fashioned of the self-same dast, 
Let us be merciful as well as just.’’ 


** As the ice upon the mountain, when the warm breath of the 
summer’s sun breathes upon it, melts, and divides into drops, each 
of which reflects an image of the sun, so life, in the smile of God’s 
love, divides itself into separate forms, each bearing in it, and re- 
flscting, an image of God’s love.’’ 


** Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If rising on ita wrecks, at last, 
To something nobler we attain.’’ 


** Not in the clamor of the crowded streota, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
Bat in curselves are triamph and defeat.’’ 


‘* Oh, what a glory does this world put on 
For him who with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent.’’ 


“ Tn this world a man must be anvil or hammer.’’ 

‘* Live up to the best that is in you, live noble lives as you all 
may in whatever condition you find yourself, so that your epitaph 
may be that of Enripides. ‘ This monument does not make thee 
famous, O Euripides, bat thou makest this monument famous.’ ’”’ 


‘* Ships that pass in the night, and speak to each other in passing, 
Only a signal show and a distant voice in the darkness ; 
So on the ocean of life we pass and speak to one another, 
Only @ look and a voice, then darkness again and 4 silence,” 
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GERMANY has on the average 66 pupils to a teacher. 


TEACHING is most effective when there is a certain 
play of light and shade in the teacher’s manner and 
method. Lighten and brighten your work occasionally. 


An exchange says: ‘No one is allowed to teach in the 
public echools of Chicago who is under nineteen years of 
age.” Is there any large city in America in which one 
is allowed to teach under nineteen, unless it be a case of 
substituting in an emergency? 4 It is too yuung for anyone 


to take the responsibility of a class in a city school system. 


You can afford to be courageous and eliminate from 
every subject you teach whatever is senseless. Run your 
“blue pencil,” as the editor would say, through your 
arithmetic work, and whatever can be spared mark out 
fearlessly ; through your geography, grammar, and his- 
tory, and eliminate, eliminate, eliminate whatever is not 
highly valuable. 

AMERICAN Parriotic Satute.—Col. George T. Balch 
introduced an American Patriotic Salute into the day 
schools of the Children’s Aid Society of the city of New 
York in May, 1891, and already more than 70,000 school 
children in the United States use it daily. 

The salute is as follows,—-We give our Heads,—and 
our Hearts !—To Gov and our Country ! One Country! 
—One Language !-—-One Flag! 

Colonel Balch has developed a beautiful manual for 
the giving of the salute which was published in the 
JOURNAL of Oct. 26. It is in no sense a military, but 
merely a patriotic salute, which has no covert significance 
or implied criticism, past, present, or future, It is simply 

# universal patriotic inspiration, It is as simple and effec- 
tive a means as has been thus far discovered for intensi- 
fying patriotic ardor by daily exercise, 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


ConsTRUCTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COMPULSORY 
ScHoot Law. 

The penalty imposed by the Massachusetts statute of 
1890, chapter 384, which provides that every person hav- 
ing under his control a child between the ages of eight 
and fouteen years shall annually cause such child to at- 
tend some public day school in the city or town in which 
he resider, ete , it is expressly provided therein, is not in- 
curred “if such child has attended for a like period of 
time a private day school approved by the school commit- 
tee of such city or town, or if such child has been other- 
wise instructed for a like period of time in the branches 
of learning required’ by law to be taught in the public 
schools, or has already acquired the branches of learning 
required by law to be taught inthe public schools.” The 
words, “if such child has been otherwise instructed for a 
like period of time with the means of education” were 
in the earlier statutes. 

The great object of these provisions of the statutes, the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the state says, in the case of 
Commonwealth v. Roberts (34 N.E. Rep. 402), has been 
that all the children shall be educated, not that they shall 
be educated in any particular way. To this end public 
schools are established, so that all children may be sent 
to them, unless other sufficient means of education are 
provided for them. If a child has in any manner already 
acquired the branches of learning required by law to be 
taught in the public schools, the law dozs not compel any 
further instruction. If he has not acquired them, the 
law requires that he be instructed in them for the speci- 
fied time each year. Sending a child to a private day 
school approved by the school committee is enough to 
comply with the requirement of the law without further 
inquiry. Public Statutes, chapter 47, section 2, prescribes 
what private day schools may be so approved. 

But if the person having a child under his control, in- 
stead of sending him toa public school, or to a private 
day school approved by the school committee, prefers to 
have him instructed otherwise, it will be incambent on 
him to show that the child has been instructed for the 
specified period in the required branches of learning, un- 
less the child has already acquired them. . This permits 
instruction in those branches in schools or academies situ- 
ated in the same city or town or elsewhere, or instruction 
by a private tutor or governess, or by the parents them- 
selves, provided it is given in good faith, and is sufficient 
in extent. If the school committee has not approved of a 
particular school, or has expressly refused to approve of 
it, then the person having control of a child, if he sends 
the child to that school, must take the responsibility of 
being able to prove that he has been sufficiently and prop- 
erly instructed there. He has no such responsibility if 
he sends the child to a private day school approved by 
the school committee. 





THE SPIRIT, MISSION, AND METHODS 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


[Read before the Qaill Club of New York City on ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Evening,’’ February 13, by the Editor of the JouRNAL oF 
EDUCATION. | 

By the spirit of the school is meant its dominant influ- 
ence, that which permeates and tempers its thought, that 
which characterizes it. 

By its mission is meant that which it is to accomplish 
through the sum total of its influences. 

By “methods” is meant that which has come to be a 
technical and popular designation of the modern zeal for 
the way to do it. 

The spirit of the school, its dominant influence, that 
which permeates and tempers its thought, that which 
characterizes it, is thoroughness, obedience, and rectitude. 
Its mission is to Americanize, to prosper, and ennoble the 
community. The spirit of the school depends upon the 
personality of the teacher. The mission depends upon 
public appreciation and support; the method upon per- 
fection in training of the teachers and the administration 
of the system of supervision. 

The spirit was the original element in the public school, 
which has come to have a mission within the past half 
century growing from the unprecedented increase in im- 
migration from non-prosperous countries, The methods 


have come to the front because of the desire to profes. 
sionalize teaching. 

The leading educational question is, Shall methods 
intensify the spirit and broaden the mission of the school ? 
The spirit of the schools is in the hands of the teachers ; 
the mission is in the keeping of the public ; the methods 
are intrusted to experts. 

The great concern of the American people today is with 
the nature and intensity of the influence of educational 
experts. The spirit and mission of the schools are of 
vast importance. They must not be jeopardized by ex- 
perts. Methods are incidental ; at the best they are aids, 
when they become hindrances they are wholly out of place. 

The spirit of the school is dependent upon loyalty ; 
upon the appreciation of the best manhood and woman- 
hood in the profession; upon the highest inspiration of 
the press, platform, and pulpit; upon idealizing the best 
successful teachers. 

The whole school life of America was lifted to a higher 
plane throngh the idealizing of Horace Mann. What 
did he do for the schools of Massachusetts? He secured 
scarcely one of the reforms sought. Hardly a seed he 
sowed came to anything because he sowed it. Bat the 
man was idealized ; he became a “name” which to this 
day is a universal educational inspiration. There is 
almost literally nothing known about his work. I have 
been amazed to see how few experts even know anything 
of the character and detail of that work ; but there is not 
a teacher so isolated by the rusticity of her community 
that she does not feel a thrill of pride at the mere men- 
tion of his name. The idealizing of Horace Mann was 
the glorifying of the school, and the teachers who have 
been broadened, intensified, and ennobled by that ideal- 

ization have brought about everything in method and 
system for which he pleaded,—not because he made the 
plea, for they have not known it; not as the maturity of 
the seed he sowed, for they have not cultivated it; but 
because they have a higher appreciation of the spirit and 
mission of the school, and are broader, nobler teachers 
from the inspiration of the ideal in the very name of 
Horace Mann. 

Confucius, Buddha, Mahomet, and the Christ, idealized, 
have done for the millions upon millions through the cen- 
turies a work greater than, but not so different from, that 
which Horace Mann has done in a generation through his 
idealization. 

It is to be questioned whether any single educational 
utterance has ever done more for the American school 
than that of the lamented Garfield in his famous tribute 
to Mark Hopkins. Because of it thousands upon thou- 
sands of teachers have put forth greater effort to be a 
living force in the life of children. 


The mission of the school is advanced by magnifying 
patriotic sentiment, utilizing the lessons of prosperous 
men, and in rallying the best manhood and womanhood 
about the schools, in idealizing thesystem as such. There 
is a force and a charm in idealizing an idea as well as a man. 
Confucianism is infinitely more than Confucius; Bud- 
dhism than Buddha; Mohammedanism than Mahomet. 
In each there is an idea idealized. 

It would be easy to criticise the schools. Even Chris- 
tianity is not perfect in its application. Judged by what 
a critic might say of its working, even in the best church 
at some period iu its history, we should be justified in 
demanding that it be abolished. 

Follow the best physician for a month and know his 
thought and want of thought; know what he knows and 
does not tell, and what he tells and does not know, and 
you could make a criticism that would retire medicine 
from the list of learned professions. 

One week in the courts, one night with the policeman. 
one hour with the appointing and confirming power of 
the highest jadge of the United States, and one might 
make a criticism that would scandalize law and the 
enforcement thereof. 

Criticism is easy, and the school is especially suscep- 
tible thereto,—because childhood is weaker than man- 
hood ; innocence is less reticent than villainy ; and chil- 
dren thoughtlessly effervesce in careless expression. 
Christianity purifies itself through activity under the 
inspiration of ideals. The physician brings us to his feet 


in adoration when he brings our child back from the 
shore of the deep river over whose dark waters her life 
was hanging. Courts and the police, with all their weak- 
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ness and error, protect the multitude from the incendiary, 
the libertine, and the assassin. He advances Christianity 
toward perfection who loyally magnifies its ideals. He 
does most to perfect the practice of medicine who discrim- 
inates most sharply between the professional and the 
qaack. He makes life and property most secure who 
best materializes the ideals of lawand order. The public 
is so related to the schools that it is peculiarly susceptible 
to publie criticism, 

The expert is such an awe-inspiring force in the com- 
munity that his opportunities to jeopardize or promote the 
mission or spirit of the schools are boundless. Methode, 
in the very nature of the case, need toning up; they are 
the details that can be reached. The spirit and the mis- 
sion are general, all-pervasive, but intangible. The meth- 
ods are the seen, the known, the appreciated. The spirit 
and the mission need toning up through the methods. 
The aim of the methods is to retain the children 
through the grammar school; to adapt the schools to 
modern needs in Americanizing and prospering the chil- 
dren ; to strengthen and magnify the teacher. It is of 
the utmost importance that the children remain in the 
school till they graduate from the grammar grade. 


I have taken occasion to make a somewhat careful 
study of the graduates of the grammar schools in Boston. 
I have taken the boys schools whose principals have been 
in the work for from twenty-five to forty-five years, and 
have each graduated from 1,000 to 1,500 boys,—men 
who have been so situated as to know of the boys ina 
general way through manhood. Scarcely a week pasees 
that these men do not meet graduates with whom the 
thought and conversation is of other graduates. If 
one goes to the bad, it is as sure to be talked of as if one 
achieves special success. An inconceivably small number 
of these graduates have gone to the bad, 

No larger per cent of the boys from humble homes, 
even in criminal communities, who graduate from the 
grammar school go to the bad than of the picked students 
who graduate from the professional schools of law, med- 
icine, and theology. The grammar school is to the 
unscholarly and poor boy what the university is to the 
man facing a professional or literary life. The character 
test for many a boy is in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
school year. 

It is an open question whether the compulsory law as 
it is, is wholly beneficial. When the law says a child 
shall be in school twenty weeks ef each year till he is 
thirteen, it is sometimes interpreted to mean that he need 
attend school but twenty weeks a year till he is thirteen, 
and none thereafter. It is an open question how much 
the school has done for the boy who leaves at the age of 
twelve yeare. 

Methods, first of all, must tend to retain children in 
the school till they graduate. Thus far modern methods 
have been largely devoted to the lower grades,—to the kin- 
dergarten and the first three years of school. Many of 
these methods are calculated to make school life, play-life, 
—a prolonged gala day, with pictures and butterflies, 
buttereups and daisies. While this is easy and delight- 
fal so far as little children are concerned, it is neither 
possible nor desirable when children are older. 

What shall be said of the method through which the 
school has been all play so long that when the child is 
expected to do earnest work, he seeks escape? There is 
no danger that little people will leave school till they can 
work. Parents are as much interested as are the authori- 
ties in keeping them in school. Little children are inter- 
ested inschool. They would go from the mere novelty of 
it, even were it not made attractive. But there comes a 
time'when even the best of them would enjoy escape. 

What we need in methods is something especially 
adapted to these years in which it requires the utmost 
tact and skill to keep children when they are tempted to 
leave. Methods must be adapted to the modern necessi- 
ties in patriotism and prosperity. Thoroughness is not 
to be learned in the study of anything for the sake of 
being thorough, but rather in the mastery of whatever it 
is necessary to have studied. 

The forces of nature and the characteristics of human 
uature never played so important part in the affairs of 
men as today. The child must know nature, must master 
its forces, must train hand and mind to grapple there- 
with. He must know his fellows and the power of thonght 
sud language over them, 


The methods must be those that shall make the most 
of the teacher. It is as important to broaden, heighten, 
and intensify the teacher as it is to teach the child. 
After everything that can be done has been done to per- 
fect the text-book, the schoolroom, the preparatory train- 
ing and supervision, the fact remains that all the powers 
of earth and heaven combined cannot make a good school 
without a good teacher. He that does most for the 
teacher does most for the school. That which broadens, 
heightens, and intensifies the teacher, broadens, heightens, 
and intensifies the powers for good in the sehool. Any 
method that enervates the teacher or minimizes her influ- 
ence is positively harmfal. 

From a somewhat close observation of modern methods 
in thousands of schools in hundreds of cities and towns, 
in more than a score of states within the past eight years, 
I am much impressed with the way in which some experts 
miss the mark. About all that is sometimes meant by 
method is newness. 

The last professional book that has come to my desk is 
the Psychology of Childhood, which a leading educational 
expert pronounces of great value, especially that part de- 
voted to the study of child language, which he says is the 
most important phase of the book, and is almost a mono- 
graph in itself. In this ‘most important part” a large 
section is devoted to the study of mere sounds, which chil- 
dren of two years utter; 5,400 words spoken by many 
two-year-olds are analyzed in this highly important section 
of the work, and we are told with much gravity that the 
initial sound of ,%, of 1% of the words used is 
gq; 145% is 0; 175% is th; 375% is g, ete. 
Twenty-nine times cream was called “ kweem” ; twice 
apple was called “apoo”; three times thank you was 
‘‘tank you.” Once candy was “tanny”; once water 
was “ wa-wer”; six times go away was “go vay.” 

All this may be highly important in modern methods ; 
but if so, it is from an entirely different reason than that 
it makes it more probable that children will be retained 
in school, that the child’s knowledge will be more easily 
adapted to the necessities of life, or that the teacher’s 
influence will be enhanced or her powers enlarged thereby. 

Let us have an adaptation of methods that shall be in 
some way helpful just where we need help, —that is, with 
children in the fourth, fifth, and sixth year of school life. 
Let us have a little modern study of modern methods 
that is adapted to them. 

Bat there are methods that do tend to retain children in 
the schools; that do adapt the schools to modern neces- 
sities in citizenship and labor ; that do broaden, heighten, 
and intensify the teachers. The schools have advanced as 
fast as the indastries. The railroads have done no more 
than have the schools to advance the progress of modern 
civilization. 

I can show you reading in Pittsburg; writing in Syra- 
cuse ; number work in Springfield ; language in Indian- 
apolis; geography in Boston; history in Detroit; draw- 
ing in Chicago; sewing in Philadelphia; music in 
Denver; cooking in Washington ; nature study in Min- 
neapolis; and each of these in a hundred cities and 
towns so taught as to tend to the retention of the spirit of 
thoroughness, obedience and rectitude, as to retain the 
children in the schools, as to adapt their knowledge to the 
demands of the times, as to broaden, heighten, and in- 
tensify the power and influence of the teacher. 

This is no time to enter into the detail of these methods, 
—suffice it to say that through these methods the pen- 
manship of children of seven years of age is better than 
that of many of us; that at eight years of age they observe 
and record what they see in nature as few of us could do ; 
that at nine they handle numbers accurately and rapidly ; 
at ten they read as intelligently as their fathers did at 
twenty ; at eleven they write as readable and correct Eng- 
lish as many a college graduate,—and all this without sac- 
rificing that spirit which has for years sent forth as 
graduates from our grammar schools the noblest manhood 
and womanhood of our land. 

The best of every age develops the best in succeeding 
ages; and out of the best teaching of yesterday has come 
the noblest in the school life of today ; and the best of 
today will make the choicest of tomorrow. 

The spirit, the mission, and the methods must combine 
to idealize the teacher and the teaching, the school and 
the system, for the ennobling of the individual, and the 
glorifying of the nation, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The salaries are 65.4 per cent of the total expense of schools. 

Italy has twenty-one universities with 600 professors and 9,000 
students. 

France has introduced the study of agriculture into her general 
school system. 

The South Central is the only division of the United States with 
more male than female teacherr, —28,520 to 20,957. 


Florida has passed a new school law that is said to annul about 
600 state certificates issued daring the last few years without exam- 
ination. 

The progress of education in Europe since 1840 has been wonder- 
fal. The population has increased 33 per cent, and the school at- 
tendance 145 per cent. 

The establichment of juvenile reformatory schools in Great . 
Britain in 1869 caused in ten years a decrease of fifty-three per 
cent in youthful crime. 

Dr. W. N. HaiJmann, of La Porte, Indiana, Superintendent of 
the U.S. Indian Schools, addressed the Eastern Kindergarten 
Association, of this city, Tuesday last, upon “ The Mission of Child- 
hood or Head, Heart, and Hand.’’ 

Statistics show over 80,000 stuttering children in the schools of 
Germany. The malady is increasing so rapidly that it is considered 
contagious. Doctor Gatzmann, an authority on speech troubles, 
believes that mimicry is responsible for muny cases of this # ffliction. 


Harvard Lectures on Teaching.—The report of the lecture upon 
the teaching of French, in last week’s JOURNAL, was the first of a 
series, the talks having been delivered by Prof. F.C. de Sumicrast 
of Harvard. It did not, as the heading s'ated, have any connection 
with the work done in the Pedagogical Seminary. 


An English court bas recently ruled that the taking off of the 
muddy boota and shoes of a pupil is the proper duty of a teacher. 
A principal instructed one of the lady teachers to take off the shoes, 
very muddy, of the children. She declined, and finally absolutely 
refused, and was dismissed immediately for insubordination. She 
sued for her salary, as she was entitled to ‘‘time notice’? The 
judge decided against her on the ground that the order was reason- 
able, and should have been obeyed promptly. 








THIS AND THAT. 





** Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl.’’ 


The Greek letter societies in this country have 638 active chap- 
ters and 92,279 members. 

It is said that the curfew still rings at Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina, and that the town has a ‘‘ crier.’’ 

The fall-length portrait of Mrs. Benjemin Harrison, which has 
been painted for the White House, is valued at $3,000. 

Fewer eminent authors died in 1893 than in 1892, and France 
lost more writers of the highest rank than any other country. 


Mr. Swinborne is preparing for the press a volume of lyrics. It 
will be inscribed to Mr. William Morris in a dedicatory poem. 

In 1879, in Chicago, when Edwin Booth was playing ‘* Richard 
the Third,’’ a mentally unbalanced spectator named Gray shot at 
the actor twice from the gallery. One of the bullets Mr. Booth 
secured, and bad it set in a gold cartridge, upon which theee words 
were engraved: ‘‘ From Mark Gray to Edwin Booth, April 23 
1879.’ This grim reminder he always preserved. 

W. D. Howell's, in his ‘* My Literary Passion,”’ in the Ladies 
Home Journal, says he never read any one author quite through 
without wandering from him to others. ‘I have read the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield’ many times..... Kindness and gentleness are 
never out of fashion. . . .. The style ia the man, and he cannot 
hide himself in any garb of words, so that we shall not know some- 
what what manner of man he is within it; it betrayeth the loves 
and hates of his heart.’’ 

The Minister of Education is having prepared by J. George 
Hospins, M.A., LL.D., for publication, at an early day, aseries of 
official documents, letters and papers, designed to illustrate the 
History of Education in Upper Canada since 1792-1795. Persons 
having any letters, papers, or documents relating to the establish- 
ment of local schools, or institutions of learning, between the years 
named and 1840, would greatly oblige the Minister by letting him 
know of their existence, or by sending to Education Department, 
Toronto, copies thereof. 

According to the ‘‘ Gotha Almanac,’’ which has just been issued 
for 1894, the Qaeen of England has reigned looger than any other 
ruler in the world, having ascended the throne in 1837. Next to 
her in point of time are Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, and 
Frederick, the Grand Dake of Baden. The monarchs who have 
reigned the shortest time are Prince Friedrich of Waldeck, and 
Dake Alfred of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The oldest monarch, accord- 
ing to the ‘‘ Almanac,’’ is the Pope, who is more than eighty-three 
years of age. The Grand Dake of Luxembourg and the King of 
Denmark, respectively seventy-six and seventy-five years old, stand 
next to him in this regard. The Grand Duke Karl Alexander, who 
lives in Weimar, is fourth in point of age, and Queen Victoria, 
with her seventy-four years, is the fifth oldest monarch. The 
youngest crowned heads are the little Qaeen of the Netherlands, 
who is thirteen, and the King of Spain, who is seven and one half 
years old, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, a we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
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A LONG FAREWELL TO SLATES. 
BY MISS WETHERBEE, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


A very necessary and timely emancipation act has jast been pro- 
mulgated by the school board of this city at the suggestion of Su- 
perintendent Bates; namely, the abolishing of the slates in the 
public schools, and the substitution of clean paper ard lead pencils 
for noise, filth, and general microbean accumulations. One of the 
worst features of the slate régime was the sponges, which were pop- 
ularly supposed to clean the slate—a case where the remedial ele- 
ment was worse than the disease; for what could be found more 
abounding in the possibilities of contagion than these porous erasers ? 

Slates are a relic of barbarism, and savor of prehistoric times, 
when savage man, who knew nothing of the modern delights of 
over-eating and over-drinking, had had no experience in such com- 
forte as corsets and stovepipe hats, and was unfamiliar with vaccin- 
ation and dentistry; who, in short, had not been brought face to 
face with any of the joys of civilization, used to write down what 
few ihoughts he had on tough bark, thin wood, slabs of rock, or 
plates of metal. The Greeks and Romans of later times were far 
in advance of us, far they did not use slates when, as scholars, they 
sauntered in the groves of Academus and their schools of philoso- 
phy, but tablets of metal covered with wax, on which they deli- 
cately and wathetically pricked out their ideas with a pointed 
styJos. Imagine a caltivated Roman who knew Virgil, Cicero, and 
Ovid by heart, writing his compositions on those authors on a slate, 
and, when occasion required, erasing parts of said essay with a 
dirty eponge, or a corner of his toga or civic gown, as we have seen 
benighted American school children do with their apronsand pocket 
handkerchiefs. Even the dusky Egyptians had their valued papy- 
rus, cot by the shores of old Father Nile, the thin tissues of which 
were gummed together with the jaices of the plant, upon which 
they jotted down their thoughts in a neat and cleanly manner. 

It remained for the West, where the star of empire is popularly 
to have taken up its permanent abode, to continue the use of 
one of one of the most dangerous practices, as regards health, that 
has been born of poverty and ignorance in the past. While the 
slate in school has placed a premium on carelessness in work, be- 
cause the writing and figuring could be easily erased, the paper and 
pencil subteituted will make a loud bid for neat and painstaking 
effort for just the opposite reason. Paper may work a complete 
change in the deportment of schools, for, during the days when the 
writer of this article was sitting at a school desk, where her feet 
didn’t reach the floor, and where she was armed with the whole 
panoply of an educational outfit, including slate, sponge, and a 
bottle of water for cleaning, theslate was the medium of all manner 
of rebellious communications between lazy pupils, as those who have 
read Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy will remember, where the hero 
holds up his slate to his enemy who sits several seats away from 
him, said slate bearing the threat, written in characters soJarge and 
distinct that all who run may read, ‘‘ I’m a going to lick you at 
recess.’’ 

The use of paper will change all this, and taunting remarks 
during school hours and personal encounters afterward will be less 
frequent. The teachers who have examined slate work in the past 

* must feel as if the millenium is about to dawn for them, when they 
see such a vista of cleanliness, and hence godliness, stretching out 
before their mental vision, when they can bend over appetizing 
papers and blank- books in their examination of pupils’ work, instead 
as the malodorous, bacilli haunted affairs which have been so long 
allowed to contaminate the very air of the schoolroom. 


Tn een em 


FOR LOWELL’S BIRTHDAY, 
BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


Born at Cambridge, Mass., ° ° ° 


Feb. 22, 1819 
Graduated at Harvard College, ° ° ° ° ° 


1838 


Gives the class poem, ° ° ‘ ° ° . . 1838 
Takes up the study of law, . ° ‘ ‘ ° . 1838 
Pablishes his firat volume of poems, A Year's Life, 1841 
Is joint editor with Robert Carter of a new literary magazine, 

The Pioneer, which lasted three months, P ‘ 1843 
Pablishes his second volume of poems, A Legend of Brittany, 

Miscellaneous Poems and Sonnets, . ° ° ° 1844 
Marries Maria White, . . é ‘ . ; 1844 
Pablishes his first prose work, Conversations on Some of the 

Old Poets, . . ° ‘ ° ° ° 1845 
Pablishes The Vision of Sir Laun/fal, ‘ ° ° ° 1848 
Pablishes A Fub'e for Critics , ° ‘ ° ° 1848 
Pablishes the first series of The Biglow Papers, ‘ ‘ 1848 
Goes abroad for a year, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 1851 
Death of his wife, . ° ° ° ° ° ° 1853 
Delivers a course of Lectures on English Poets before the 

Lowell Institute, . ° ‘ ‘ P p . 1854 
Succeeds Mr. Longfellow as Smith Professor of the French 

and Spanish Languages and Literatures, and Professor 

of Beiles Lettres in Harvard University, ° , 1855 
Spends a year of study in Europe, ° . ° 1855-1856 
Becomes Editor of The Atlantic Monthly upon its establish- 

ment, . . . . . . . . . 1857 
Resigns this post, ° ° ° ° ° ‘ , 1859 
Assumes joint editorship with C. E, Norton of the North 

American Review, ° ° ° . . , 1863 
Delivers the Ode at Harvard Commemoration, Jaly 21, 1865 
Pablishes second series of The Biglow Papers, . : 1867 
Pablishes Under the Willows and Other Poems, ° 1869 
Delivers his Ode, Under the Old Him. Jaly 3, 1875 
Ia Presidential Elector, . , ‘ , : , ° 1876 
Goes to Spain asa U.S. Minister, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1877 
Ie transferred to England, ° ‘ ° ° : : 1880 
Returns to the United States, . ‘ 1885 


— Alfred 8. Roe's American Authors and Their Birthdays, 


i cceneeenemen Seen 


THE MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


The following extracts are from the address of Mr. H. H. Ballard 
of Pittefield before the Committee on Education of the Macsachu- 
setts Legislature, regarding the location of a new state normal 
school. | 

Only thirty per cent of the public school teachers in Massachusetts 


are graduates of a normal school, The present namber of nocmal 


schools is entirely inadequate to receive and train even one-half of 
the teachers of the state; and very considerable areas of Mass. 
chusetts are so remote from any normal school as to be practically 
shut out from any important benefits therefrom. 

Berkshire County is by far the least adequately served by atate 
normal school instruction than any other equally large and populous 
portion of the Commonwealth. But nine per cent of the public 
school teachers are graduates of normal schools, the lowest in any 
county, while the expenditures for education in proportion to the 
valuation is greater than in any other county. r 

The trve way to settle the location of the schools is for the 
legislature to determine what well-defined areas of the state are 
now destitute of suitable accommodations and leave the location 
within that distriet to the board of education. This is the way in 
which all of the five existing normal schools were established. The 
school should be located not with reference to the benefi: to be con- 
ferred on the city or town in which it is located, but for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 


——e—— 


FACTS OF HISTORY. 


In a recent note in the JOURNAL on the tea tablet to mark Griffin’s 
wharf ninety men are given as the number dieguised as Indians, 
while Higginson’s history gives forty or fifty. Should there not 
be more correctness ? , 

‘Lhe eame history gives seventy-one days as the time of Colambus 
crossing the Atlantic, while a recent authority gives thirty-three 
days. G. E. Linscort. 

As to the first point, I followed Bancroft (VI. 486) and Froth- 
ingham. The latter says, in Life of Warren (p. 279), ‘‘ variously 
estimated from thirty to sixiy.”’ I do not know what later facts 
may have enlarged the number, but they must be mostly surmise. 
It is better, with vhildren, to keep inside the truth. 

As to the second, your correspondent errs, if he is quoting Win- 
sor. The latter eays (p. 211), ‘'33 days from Canaries”’ ; 

and we mast add 10 days more’’ from Palos. 


43 

Winsor allows at the Canaries 12 days delay (p. 195). 

55 days, per Winsor. 

Now Lincluded the Canaries’ delay in the voyage, and as he sailed 
Ang. 3 and saw land Oct. 12, I don’t see how you can make it less 
than 70 or 71 days (according as you count in the first and last days 
or not). T. W. HIGGINSON. 

Columbus sailed at daylight Aug. 3; reached 

Canaries Aug. 12, ° ° . 

Sept. 6, set sail at Gomera, but being no wind 

he did not get off till Sept. 9, ° ° 
Set off Sept, 9, and made landfall Oct. 12, 


p ° 10 days. 
° 27 days. 
33 days. 


70 days. 

There is some difference in computation of different writers, 
owing to the fact that the day of departure and arrival are some- 
times called whole days in such computation and sometimes not. 

In reckoning bis time at sea, I called from daybreak Aug. 3 to 
whatever time he reached port at the Canaries 10 days, in round 
fizares. I call the 3 days he was becalmed off Gomera as part of 
his stay in the Canaries, and that gave 33 days for his voyage 
from Gomera to his Jandfall. Markham, I see, calls it 35 days 
reckoning from Sept, 6, and not counting that day, and counting 
the whole of Oot. 12. It is a question of reckoning. 


JUSTIN WINBOR. 
-——_—>————— 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH. 


Can you inform me what books were chosen by the committee of 
New England colleges for the entrance examinations in English, for 
the years after, say, 1895; or tell me where I can get this infor- 
mation. Gro. L. BATES, Burnside, South Dakota. 


1895, 


Shaksspeare—Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night. 
Milton—L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas. 
Longfellow —Evangeline. 
The Spectator—The Sir Roger de Coverly Papers, 
Macaulay—E.say on Milton, Essay on Addison. 
Webster—Firat Bunker Hill Oration, 
Irving —Sketch Book. 
Scott—The Abbot. 

1896. 


Shakespeare —Merchant of Venice, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Miiton—L,’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comas, Lycidas, 
Longfellow — Evangeline. 
Macaulay —Eseay on Milion. 
Webster —First Banker Hill Oration. 
De Foe—History of the Plague in London, 
Irving—Tales of a Traveller. ° 
Scott— Woodstock. 
George Eliot—Silas Marner. 
1897. 


Shakespeare—Merchant +f Venice, As You Like It. 

Scott— Marmion. 

Longfellow—Evangeline. 

Burke—Speech on Conciliation with America. 

Macaulay—Life of Samuel Johneon. 

De Foe—History of the Plague in London. 

Irving—Talea of a Traveller. 

Hawtho ne—Twice Told Tales. 

George Eliot—Silas Marner. 

A new list is published annually. A list for 1898 will be issued 
the coming summer. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Has any one ever discovered the real name and rank of 
Miriam, in Hawthorne's Marble Faun, and the natare of the crime 
with which she was charged ? READER. 


= Will you kindly get the opinion of grammarians in regard to 
the following ?—‘‘ It is long since France became a republic,”’ 
(2) What kind of « clause is “‘ since France,” etc. ? 


(b) What part of epeech is ‘‘since,’’ and give its exact relation 
W. L, M. 


or connection. 


—To''M”’: ‘‘ Buddha” means enlightened, awakened, 7), 
word is Sanscrit. W. K., Germantown, Pa, 


— To ‘'S.”: See Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,”’ line 55, Part IL, 
for the lines you quote. M. 


— What is the motto of California ? DELAWARE, 


‘¢T have found it.’’ 


— Who desired to have the words ‘‘ The injured Qaeen of Eng. 
land ’’ engraved on her c ftia lid ? L. E. X, 


Caroline, wife of George IV. 





— Is it true that every man in France must serve for a certain 
length of time in the army ? - ¥.z 
Every able-bodied man in France must serve for three years in 


the army. 








The Class in Mathematics, 








[The work has been necessarily interrupted for some time, but 
the editor hopes the members will again respond with their former 
promptness and enthusiasm. We desire especially to hear from 
the younger onts.—ED. ] 

Solutions. 

48 How many pins can he placed in a equara of 15 inches, no 
two pins to be nearer than 1} inches toeach other? (Ray’s /ivher 
Arithmetic.) M.D, 

15 + 14 = 10 = number spaces between pins on one side of the 
sqaare; hence 11 pins can be placed on one side of the square 
Adopting the quincunx arrangement, the next row would contain 
10 pins. Continuing this arrangement until these have been placed 
5 rows of 11 each, and 4 rows of 10 each, there remaine a strip of 
the square 46 inches wide. By the quincunx order the rows are 13 
inches apart. 46—13=—3.7. So that by continuing the quin- 
cunx arrangement there could be put in three more rows, two of |() 
each, and one of 11, with strip nearly an inch wide left unutilized, 
But abandoning the quincunx arrangement 46 — 15 = 3 anda 
small fraction, so that three rows of 11 each may be put in this 
strip. By this device 8 rowe of 11 each and 4 rows Of 10 each may 
be put in, making a total of 128 pins. 

M. E. H. Manchester, N. H. 


Similarly solved also by S. M. Samson, Amity, Ark.; C. D. M. 


Showalter, Taz:well. Va.; and N. F. Daum, Great Bend, Kas. 


49. Having given the three medians of a triangle to construct 
the triangle. L. F. HARVEY. 


A 


| 
= 





Pf 








C / 
Hf 

Construct the triangle AGI, having its sides respectively double 
the length of the given medians, and draw two of its medians, 4// 
aod GD, meeting at B. Produca BD to C, making DC = BD. 
Joia AC. Then ABC at the reqaired triangle. 

Dem. Bisect AC in E, and AB in F. Join BE, CF 

In the triangle ABC the median AD isonehalf AJ. Allo, since 
B is the median point of AGI, HB = BF, and GB = BC. 
CF = HG : and BE, being drawn through miidle points of sides 
of AGC, equals one-half AG. 

Thus the medians of ABE are respectively halves of the sides of 
AGI which, by construction, are doubles of the given lengths. 

L. M. STEVENS. 

Neatly solved also by E. H. Walker, Livermore, Cal.; and J. ¥. 
Armentrout Delhi, La. 

Credit should have been given in the last communication to M. 
S. W. Jefferson, Lexington, Mass., for solution of No. 46. 


Additional Problems. 
51. The sum of three numbers is 940. The first namber equals 
of the second, and the second equals 77, of the third. Fird 
the numbers. > M. H. S. Margaretville, N. Y. 
52. Take the equstion 1 = 2—41, Subtract 1 from each side 
and we have 1 —1==2—2. Dividing both sides by 1 — | give® 
1 = 2. Wherein does the fallacy consist ? X. Y. 2 
53. An acre of ground is in the form of a equare. At the four 
corners are marten poles 100, 80, 60, and 50 feet high. Where, 
within, shall a bowl of water be set so that the martens will all have 
to go the same distance to reach it ? 
CO. D. M. SHOWALTER, Tazewell, Va 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Oxssect Lessons AND How To Give Tuem. First Series 
for Primary Schools. By George Ricks, B.Sc., Heath’s Peda- 
gogical Library. How to Teach Series. Boston: D. C. Heath 


& Co. Price, 90 cents. 

OnsecT LEssONs AND How TO GivE THEM. Second Series for 
Intermediate and Grammar Schools. By same author ard pub- 
lisher as above. 

By presenting American editions of this English educator's 
methods and materials ia object lessons, these enterprising publishers 
have done the teachers a service. It is an elaborate and excellent 
presentation of thie kind of work, and we shall watch with in- 
terest ite reception by the teachers of this country. We had sup- 

the days of ‘‘ object leesons”’ had gone by in America, and 
especially the detailed question and answer method of presenting 

‘‘lessons’’ for our wide awake teachers. It is also a surprise to 

find an author devoting three pages to teachiny white and black. 

We have come to a time in this country when a child is supposed to 

know something. 

Bat these are mere incidentals which at first disturb one familiar 
with American progressive school work ; while in these regards it 
is hardly up to the American standard it is well beyond us, as is 
mest British school work in the extent and variety of ite information. 

From the firat the objects used are varied and usually aitractive. 
In the first five wocks the teacher is supposed to bring before the 
class a basket of vegetables,—potatoes, long and short carrots, 
onions, long and short and red and white radishes, turnips, parsnips, 
and a boiled potato and boiled turnip. This characterizes the 
British idea. With us one or two varieties would suffice, bat with 
them there must be many varieties. 

When the lesson is upon sweet, sour, and bitter tastes the teacher 
is expected to have a leaf of rhubarb, rue, hops, quinine, worm- 
wood, quassia, tansy, gentian or their equivalents. 

In teaching the property of fusibility to these little people, it 
plans for a spirit lamp, tripod stand, evaporating dish, various sized 
test tubes, ice, sugar, wax, lead, india rubber, glass, alum, salt, 
camphor, chalk, and marble. 

These three lessons indicate the scope and thoroughness of the 
work, which expects the teacher to actually boil an egg over a 
spirit lamp; to bring milk with cream on ite surface and clear 
c:eam and butter; sour, skimmed, and unskimmed milk, and a 
little rennet. Allin the primary grade. 

The completeness of the work is wonderful, and the early lack of 
‘* presumption of knowledge’’ of black and white is attcned for by 
the assumption that they are able to learn almost everything about 
almost everything. We have never seen so much taught of so 
mauy things so thoroughly in any book for teachers ag here. 


PsycHoLocy, DsscRIPTIVE AND ExPLANATORY. A 
Treatise of the Phenomena, Laws, and Development of Human 
Life. By George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 680 pp. 
Price, $4 50. 

No other American is better equipped for a complete, thorough, 
critical, descriptive treatment of modern psychology than Profeescor 
Ladd. He is familiar with all that has been recently written upon 
the subject and, what is more to the point, has thought himself 
through every modern idea that has been evolved or developed by 
German experimenters, observers, and theorists. 

The invaluable features of the work are ita complete presenta- 
tion of the latest thought and is presented as his own, for he has so 
mastered it that it is his not only in phraseology but also in color 
or flavor of the thought iteelf. Other American psychologists fol- 
low some German master. but Professor Ladd is his own master. 
He uses the thoughts of German leaders, and is not used by them. 

He believes ardently in the science of psychology. He is 
thoroughly modern and keenly progressive. without being in any 
degree cranky. He rides no hobby, but drives all the phases of 
German psychology a tandem. 

As Professor Ladd treats it psychology is the history of a mind. 
The gem of the work ia thie thought,—‘‘ Activity to some purpose 
is the ruling principle of mental life.’’ The beauty of this author’s 
treatment is the fact that he gets somewhere He suma it all up 
in this,—“ The self conscious, intelligent adoption of a plan, and 
the wiser selection of meana for its pursuit, is distinctive of the 
acme of man’s development.’”’ ‘‘ The stream of consciousness is a 
current designed from the beginning to the fit performance of 
some work.’’ 

Unity of mental life is the great inspiration of this great work. 

The book is full of unexpected expressions, of thoughts so clear 
and forcible as to startle us by their uniqueness, ss for instance, — 
Habits are of two classes, the habits that we have, and the habits 
that haveus. ‘* We must accept this universal formula,—In the be- 
ginning was Mind, already equipped to see, and hear, and remem- 
ber, and imagine, and think.’’ ‘‘The serual differences on the 
psychological side, are as minute, pervasive, and influential as the 
anatomical and physiological side.’’ ‘* Hnds mentaily represented 
and motives consciously felt, must be willed, and followed as prin- 
ciples, in order that they may enter into character.’’ 

The beauty of this mighty work is that it informs us regarding all 
well defined modern psychology, that it makes us think at our bast, 
that it tends to make the reader a master in psychologic thought. 
It does not make the reader a slave but it tends to emancipate him 
from his own vague knowledge and vicious ignorance. It i« the 
great masterpiece in Americanized modern psychology. 

STILLNESS AND SERVICE, AND WHEN THE Kino Comes 
TO His Own. By E. S. Elliott. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
5x7. Brice, 30 cts. 

These little booklets are reprinted in Amorican edition from an 
English edition numbered by thousands Stillness and Service is 
for those who ‘‘also serye who only stand and wait,’’ and pro- 
nounees a benediction upon suffering and the sufferer by recognuiz- 
ing in eubmigeion beauty and even joy. When the King Comes to 
His Own shows how the inspiration of a glorious hope may inspire 
-~ most tedious toil or support the heart in the time of most critical 

anger. 

Episoprs FROM FRANCOIS LE CHAMPI, PAR GEORGE 
SAND. Edited hy C. Sanky. New York: Longmans Green & 
Co. 136 pp, 534 x 3%. 

This is another ot the attractive little ‘‘ Episodes’’ from mcdern 
French and German writers which Longmans, Green & Co. have 
been issning for the use of those who are learning to read the 
mcdern languages. Each volume contains a bit of the very best 
work of the best writers, complete in itself, and selected and edited 
for the use of English and American pupils. They are delightfully 
gotten up by the pnoblishers, in convenient shape and size, well 
mede and bound, with especial reference to use by classes and 
echools. 

OF the episode from George Sand which Mr. Sankey has pre- 
pared for this volume, it is unnecessary to say more than that it is one 
of the most charming bits from all that charming writer's work, 
taken from what is perhaps her most successfal pastoral tales, into 
which she breathed her own love of the country and of ite life, its 
freedom and beaaty, 


Tue EnGuiso Reticious Drama. By Katherine Lee 
Bates. New York: Macmillan & Co. 254 pp., 5x8 pp; $1.50. 
The important bearing upon later English drama of the early 

saints miracle, and morality plays, is ably attested by Miss Bates’ 
treatment of this subject. The author, with the appreciation of 
Symonds and the penetration of Ward, has summarized an epitome 
of this predominant development in the dark ages. The logical 
progress of the drama from high ritual to saints’ plays, from sainte’ 
plays to miracle, and from miracle to morality plays, is shown. A 
general description of the play and the pageant, andthe important 
differences manifested by this phase of drama in Kogland, Ger- 
many, and France, is followed by an enumeration of the principal 
cycles and their pageants. These two chapters illustrate the social 
ag well as the religious featares of the early centuries, of which the 
drama is a portrayal. A critical chapter discusses the literary value 
of the plays not without jast regard for the interpretation of their 
highest spiritual import as well as the representation of their com- 
mon country life which the drama signifisd to the beholders. 

An appendix contains a list of books for general reference and 
an outline of extant miracle and morality plays under this re- 
spective cycles, 

Toe Reset Queen. A novel. By Walter Besant. 
New York: Harper & Bro. 389 pp. Cloth. Price», $1 50. 

The foree of racial feeling and the power of kinship ties with 
The People ; the opposition of the orthodox and the Jiberal Jew; the 
acquired Gentile spirit of independence and free thinking contrasted 
with the meeknees and submission of the race are forces acting and 
reacting upon the career of Madame Elveda aad her daughter 
Francesca. The mother is represented as having cast aside every 
claim end acknowledgement of her people, divorcing herself from 
her husband in rebellion against any acknowledgment of master or 
headship in the family relation. Concealing from Francesca her 
Jewish origin, as a Moorish woman she endeavors by her pen, 
wealth, and winning personality to promulgate her ideals of absolute 
freedom and equality. The subsequent success and failure of these 
high ideals, disastrous to the proud spirit of the mother, though 
more fortunate for the daughter in the revelation of her identity, 
is characteris'ic of Mr. Besant’s style where life is strikingly por- 
trayed without the coloring of the author’s bias. 





A REFERENDUM FOR THE ILLLUSTRATIONS IN THE GAR- 
FIELD EpiTion oF “BEN Hur.” Prepared by Paul van 
Dyke. New York: Harper Bros. 

The most delicate and ‘‘lovely’’ bit of book-making in many a 
day is the Garfield Edition of General Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur. 
Its only vulnerable point was the reader’s ignorance of the classical 
significance of the 853 exquisite marginal illustrations. Now the 
publisher issues this Referendum, which labels, explains, and eluci- 
dates each of these gems. 

Human Anatomy, PuHysioLogy anD Hyaiene. By 
Charles H. May, M.D. New York: William Wood & Co. 
253 pp. Illustratei. 

In asimple and clear manner the essential facts in anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene are presented, espacial emphasis being 
given to the prevention of disease and care of the human body. 
Copious illustrations accompany the text; the questions and syn- 
opais at the close of each chapter together with the colored plates, 
are distinctive features of merit in the volame. That the work 
already ia in ita third edition is evidence of ite thorough adaptability 
and value in teaching the science in primary and intermediate 
schools. 

ConsELUMBIA OR THE CARNIVAL OF THE STATES. By 
Mary E. Smith. Paper. 9 x7 inches. 

A unique entertainment for the celebration of Washington’s Birth- 
day is Conselumbia, Attractive costuming, bright and character- 
istic little speeches, lively songs, combine in pleasing effect. 

Uncle Sam is invited to ‘‘ the family party ’’ where are assembled 
the daughters of Colambia, the atates of the United States, to hold 
areuvion. Colombia ie assisted by her friend Republica, who acts 
as mistress of the reception and introduces the states individually 
to Uncle Sem. As she is introduced, each state in appropreate re- 
eponse, details her distiogaishing featares,—historical, educational, 
or geographical, as the case may be, giving honor to the sons who bave 
been a credit to her. Recitations and songs are introduced. Con- 
selumbia is bound in pamphlet form. Each page is spaced with a 
broad margin in which the date of admission and the motto is 
placed opposite each state—a space honeath being designed for a 
reproduction of the state seal to be affixed. 


To Rieat tHe Wrone. A Novel. Edna Lyall. New 
York: Harver & Bros. Illustrated. 510 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50, 
Cavalier and Roundhead hold a favored place in fiction not so 

much as representing of the fierce conflict that tore a nation asunder 

in factions of church and state; but as suggestive of the bitter 
enmity and strife that there terms fostered, separating kindred 
and breaking home ties, all for convictions’ or loyalties’ sake. 

These and similar facts the anthor develops in a story where love 

and friendship are tried by the ordeal of war and its attending 

evils. The strong dramatic development of the plot, with the sup- 
port of historical facts, creates a novel sare to be read and as eure 
to be remembered. 

Tae Batuirr or Tewxssury. By C.C. D. Phelps and 
Leigh North. Chicago: A. C. MoClurg & Co. Cloth; $1.00. 
Shakespeare's Eogland, the by-paths and country places so 

familiar to the poet’s youthful days, the place and circumstance of 
that memorable poaching escapade in Sir Thomas Lucy’s park, the 
eacrifice of his faithful friend, William Helpes, to secure the escape 
if the guilty poacher, are the kernels of fact in this quaint and 
ample romance. 


Tue Royal Atlas Readers conveniently graded and ar- 
ranged, in a series of 6 nnmbers, combine a progressive conrse in read- 
iog, with an introduction to the stady of geography. The first book in 
simple stories adapted to the ability of children in primary grades 
teaches the use of plans, maps, and the compass. The second book 
introduces the little reader to phases of physical geography by sto- 
ries of country and seashore life, wherein geographical terms are 
used in description. The geography of England, including briefly 
its physical and political features, industries, and flora, is the third 
volame, The fourth volume disscusses the British Islands and 
North American and Australian colonies. The fifth volume is a 
brief survey of Europe. The British Empire concludes the series in 
volume six. The books are attractively illustrated, and pleasingly 
bound in scarlet cloth. New York: T. Nelson’s Sons. 


Tae first number of the Preston Library consists of 
dramatized readings, arranged for accompanying tableaux repre- 
sentations. The selections are carefully chosen and adapted ; they 
are bright, simple, and especially appropriate for representation 
where stage arrangement must be limited, or an entertainment 
hastily prepared. 

AN account of the celebration of Columbus Day in 
Salem, contributed by Supt. Wm. A. Mowry, forms the first quar- 
Sa of the last volume of the ‘* Historical Collections.’”’ of the Hesex 
natitate, 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Horace Chase; by Constarce Fenimore Woolson; price, $1 25 — 
In Direst Peril; by David Christie Murray; price, $1 25——Memoirs 
of Sherlock Holmes; by A Conan Doyle; price. $1 50——Some Salient 
Points in the Science of the Earth; by Sir J. William Dawson; price, 
$2.00——Parisian Points of View; translated by Edith V. B. 
Matthews; price, $1.00-—— The Penance of John Logan; by Willian 
Black; price, 80 cents——Introduction to Elementary Practical 
eeetony by Charles Wright Dodge; price, $1.80——The Swing of the 
Pendulum; by Frances Mary Peard; price, 50 cents——Orations and 
Addresses of George William Curtis (Vol. II.); edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton; price, $350. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Composition and Criticism: by Albert W. Emerson; price, 40 cents. 
—The Little Old Man; by Uncle Charley; price, 50 cents——Boys as 
They are Made and How to Remake Them; by F. H. Briggs; price, 
25 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

Dypamo and Motor Building for Amateurs; by C. D. Parkhurst. 
New York: W. J. Johnston Co. 

The Spirit of God; by P, 0. Mozoomdar; price, $1.50. Boston: 


George H. Ellis 
Concord, N. H.: 


a Athletics. 
ciation. 

Riehl’s Das Spielmannskind and Der Shumme Ratsherr ; edited by 
Abbie Fiske Eaton; price, 25 cents Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Burg Neideck; edited by Charles Bundy Wilson; price, 35 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co 

Cicero’s Laelius; edited by E. 8. Shuckburgh: price, 40 cents. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

A First Book in Algebra; by Wallace C, Boyden; price, 60 cents, 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. ; 


Republican Press Asso- 








FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
Usk HorsForp’s AcID PHOSP TATE. 
If you are a poor sleeper, not only do not forget to put on your 
night-cap, bat on retiring also take a night-cap oi Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, to make assurance doubly sure. 
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| ee Manual for Fourth Year Grade (/us/ out). ; 
{ Manual for Fifth Year Grade 


These Manuals not only outline the work for the several grades and give 
full detailed information on methods of teaching but they show the prznceples 


RAWING' White’s New Course 


in Art Instruction 


50 cents 


(Just out) : 50 cents 


that underlie the study and teaching of the subject, and the methods pursued 


are based on these principles. 


The Fourth Year Manual outlines the fourth year work and presents 
methods of teaching Geometric, Decorative, and Pictorial Drawing; the practi- 


cal application of Drawing in making Useful Articles; 


Color Lessons, (illus- 


trated by Charts) ; Botanical Drawing ; Historic Ornament; Design; Model and 
Object Drawing; and Blackboard Sketching. 
The Fifth Year Manual outlines the fifth year work, and continues and 


extends the work of the Fourth 


Year. The illustrations of Blackboard 


Sketching in these books are beautiful specimens of engraving and form a 


most attractive feature of the Manuals. 
White’s New Course in Art Instruction, the latest and best system of Drawing for schools, 


includes: 


Books 1, 2, and 3, per doz., $1.00. 


Books 4 to 9, per doz., $1.80. 


Besides Manua!s and Outlines for Teachers, Drawing Models, Colored Paper, Sticks, Tablets, 


and all necessary Material. 


For circulars, terms for introduction, and full particulars regarding White's New Course 


in Art Instruction, address 


American Book Company 


806 and SOS Broadway, 
New York City. 


Also at.Cincinnati, Ohicago, Boston, and Portland, Ore. 
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ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association was held in Springfield, 
Dec. 26, 27, 28 The opening session, Tuesday 
evening, waslargely attended. The retiring presi- 
dent, Geo. R Shawhan of Urbana, introduced in 
a gracefal manner the incoming president, Hon. 
J. H. Freeman of Aurora, who delivered the an- 
nual president’s address. President Freeman’s 
addrese was a masterly review of the educational 
field of the state. He called attenticn to the 
magnificent benefactions to culture made during 


the past year in this etate, and to that wonderful 
object lesson, the World’s Colambian Exposition. 
Reading circles. revision of coarse of study for 
rural schools, « ff-ctive compulsory attendance law, 
institutes, kindergarteve, and increase of normal 
schools were discussed ably and fearlesely. 

Prin. W. M. Lawrence of Chicago delivered an 
address on ‘‘The Edacational Exhibit at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition.’’ 

The general sessions on Wednesday forenoon 
and evening were perhaps the most noteworthy in 
the history of the Association, and the central 
figure of each was Pres. G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University. 

Dr. Chae. A. McMurry’s address on co ordina- 
tion of studies made suggestions along the line of 
the Herbartian doctrine of *‘ Concentration,’’ now 
occupying so much of the attention of the educa- 
tionalist. Dr. Hall substituted ‘‘ The Education of 
the Heart’’ for the subject announced. His 
evening lecture was upon ‘‘ Child Study,’’ his 
specialty. 

Miss Anna I. Davis of Austin, on ‘‘ Carrent 
Eduestional Reforms,’’ elicited commendation. 

Professor Jackman of Cook County Normal 
said we want something better or worse than we 


Colonel Parker gave expression to the apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Hall’s able paper by the Association. 

Wednesday, p. m., was devoted to the meetings 
of the section. In the principal section Pres. J. 
W. W. Heninger of Charleston delivered the an- 
nual address, and Dr. A. A. Kendrick of Shart- 
leff College, in the college section, discussed in his 
address ‘* The Place of the College in Our System 
of Edncation’’; after which the two sections 
united |in Representative Hall to discuss the re- 
port of the committee on ‘‘ Uniform Course of 
Study for High Schools.’’ The discussion was led 
by the chairman, Chas. W. Grover, Harvard. 

In the high school section, ‘‘ Geography; how 
related to the high school,’’ was discussed by Supt. 
F, L. Calkins of Washington. 

The other paper for the afternoon was ‘‘ Exami- 
nations,’’ read by Lissie L. Gibson, Astoria. 

Of the primary eection, which met in the library, 
Miss Emma F. Stratford of Moline was president. 
Among those who talked on themes relative to the 
development of the child mind were: Dr. Frank 
MoMarry of the University of Illinois; Prin. Lu- 
ther Hatch of Moline; Prof. B. P. Colton of Nor- 
mal, and others. There was no atiempt at display 
in this section, and every paper was fuil of health- 
ful meat. 

Notable addresses before the county superin- 
tendent’s section were the annual address of the 
president, Hon. Henry Raab, and the very able 
paper of James Kirk, assistant etate superintend- 
ent, on “ Katablishing in Children the Habit of 
Reading the Best Books.’’ 

At the general cession,, Thuraday, a. m., Colonel 
Parker of Chicego delivered one of his character- 
istic and inepiring addresses on ‘‘ Education of 
Teachers in (during) the Work.”’ 

Pres, John W. Cook of the Norma! University 
in his address on the ‘‘ Professional Education of 
Teachers’’ made a strong plea for more normal 
schools and more normal training in a lower grade 
of training schools throughout the state, and for a 
normal college in the uuiversity. Earnest diecus- 
sion followed. 

The evening setsion was cecupied with an ad- 
dress by Prof. Albion W. Small of the University 
of Chicago on “ Reality and Interpretations.’’ 

President, T. C. Clendenen of Cairo; J. M. 
Bowlby of Metropolis; Secretary, J. M. Bow!by of 
Metropolis; Treasurer, C. O. Scudder, S. Evans- 
ton ; Recording Secretary, Homer Bevans, Chicago ; 


Member of Executive Committee, A. V. Greenman, 
Aurora, were elected unanimously. 
SECTIONS. 

In the County Superintendents’ Section, Sapt. 
Marvin Quackenbush read a very able paper on 
‘* Examinations.’’ The subject of ‘* School Visita 
tion” was ably discussed without a formal paper 
by J. M. Piper, and others. The following are 
the officers for the ensuing year: Henry Raab, 
president ex-officio; Mre. No S. Crawley, secre- 
tary; Milton Barbee, J. M. Piper, M. Andrews, 
executive committee; L. H. Griffith, Royal T. 
Morgen, Miss Nannie McKay, member of the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle Board. 

In the Principals’ Section, Prin. Corydon G. 
Stowell of Chicago read a valuable paper on “‘ Ped- 
agogical Importance of Paschology and the Best 
Way to Laterest Teachers in ite Stady and Appli- 
eation.’’ A. L. Stevenson, president; H. C. Up- 
dike, vice-president; C. L. Manners, secretary ; 
C. W. Groves, Mary L. English, M. N. McCart- 





ney, executive committee; C. A. McMurry and 
John T. Ray, member of the Papils’ Reading | 
Circle Board. 

In the College Section, ‘‘ Shall we Diminish the | 
Requirements in Mathematics in order to Make | 
Room for the Natural Sciences’’ was discussed in 
a paper by M. P. Lackland, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington. Dr. W. G. Hall of the 
Chicago University and Dr. T. J. Burrill of the 
University of Illinois continued the discussion. 
Dr. J, M. Coulter, Lake Forest University, read 
a paper on ‘' University Advancement,’’ and was 
followed by De. John E. Bradley of Illinois Col- 
lege. Professor Butler of Chicago Universit; read 
a paper on *' University Extension.’’ The follow- 
ing cflisers were elected: Dr. Juhn E. Bradley, 
president; Dr. J. H. Finley, vice-president ; Prof. 
W. B. Davis, secretary; De. W. G. Hale, Dr. T. 
J. Barrill, W. B. Davis, executive committee. 

In the Primary Section, E. B.| Smith read an 
inatructive paper on ‘‘ L'teratare in Primary 
Grades.’’ and a round table discussion followed, 
participated in by several teachers, 

In the High School Section, Grace Reed of Chi- 
cago delivered an ioteresting paper on ‘‘ The 
Laws of Plato.’’ These are the officers for the 
ensuing year: J. O. Leslie, president; Mary 





Bynum, secretary: C. W. French, C. S. Aldrich, 
Miss Elcott, executive committee. 

The reading circles both made cheering reports | 
to the Association and received very cordial ap-' 
proval, J. F. McCullough was re-elected, at the 
mee!ing of the board, secretary and manager, and 
Mus E L. Howes of Decatur, treasurer of the 
Papils’ Reading Circle. One hundred dollars was 
appropriated by the Association out of the general 
treasury for the support of this circle. 

Governor and Mrs, Altgeld held a reception at 
the executive mansion to the teachers and about 
four hundred teachers paid their respects. The 
fortieth annual meeting has gone into history and 
is held by all who attended as one of the most im- 
portant in the history. J. A. MERCER. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Feb. 20-22, 94: Department of Superintendence ; 
N. E. A; Richmond, Va. 
March 23-24: Centr-1 Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Bloomington. 
March 28-31; North Nebraska Teachers’ Associ- 
aticn; Columbus. 
March 29-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Rawlins. 
April 4-6: Indiana Southern Assoc. ; Rockport. 
April 5-6: Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Menomonie. 


‘the medium of the committee in reaching the 


bers. The professional reading is not greatly 
cashodest, as the committ:e believe the great 
need of the mass of teachers is an acquaintance 
with classic literature and familiarity with the 


subjecta taught in the ungraded echoo!s. The 
strictly profeesional reading embraces ay orcad 
00 


** How to Teach Geography.’’ White’s shox 
Management,’ Redway’s ‘* Manual,’’ and Geike’s 
‘How to Teach Geography,’”’ Baldwia’s ‘‘ Pay- 
chology,’’ and Hinsdale’s ** How to Teach Hie- 
tory.’ A part of these are optional. —_ 

At the recent meeting of the University Board 
Professor Buchanan of Virginia was elected presi- 
dent, Dr. Murfee retiring. 

Herbert Hall of Waldron, formerly one of the 
principals of Fort Smith, ie doing some excellent 
work at his town. ne 

Professor Wel'z, the new principal at Green- 
wood, is giving splendid satisfaction. 

J.C. Massie, in charge at Van Buren, reports over- 
crowded schools, yet good, substantial progress. 

H. A. Nickell, the act.ve secretary of the State 
Asacciation, is at work on the Jane program, and 
hopes to make the coming session which convenes 
at Eareka Springs, the best in the history of the 
state. Superintendent Barnett, of that famous 
pleasure aud health resort, will do all in his power 
to make the meeting a great succes. 


COLORADO. 


The energetic pupils of the schools of Lafayette 
are interesting tve public in their school library 
and increasing its fands by publishing a bright little 
weekly paper. The paper contains Iccal and 
school items and advertise nents, and finds a ready 
sale at one cent a copy. 


GEORGIA. 


The annual meeting of the Georgia Teacher’s 
Association will be held on Camberland Island 
during the first week in Jaly. An excellent pro- 
gram is being prepared, and accommodations are 
offered at the lowest possible rates. 

INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, Purdue. 

Dr. Hessler of Indianapolis has been appointed 
lecturer on Neurology in the Medical Preparatory 
Department of Indiana University. For several 
years Dr. Hessler has been a resident physician 
and lectarer in the Indiana Medical College at 
Indianapolis. He has achieved considerable fame 
by his microscopical diagnosis of disease. 

Mr. G. 8. Roberts, formerly principal of the 
Greensburg High School but now a member of the 
senior class in Indiana University has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the department of botany. 

Profersor Dennis of Earlham College is soon to 
begin a course of ten extension lectures on biology 
at Richmond. 

De. Darall of the Theological School of De 
Pauw University has been transferred to the chair 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy, made vacant by 
the recent death of Dr. Martin. 

At a recent meeting of the State Board of Edu- 
cation the work of commissioned high schools was 
thoroughly discussed, and it was decided to raise 
the minimum requirement in Latin to three years. 
It was also decided to make a very carefal exami- 
nation of the work done by the schools now hold- 
ing commiasionsr. Those schools in which poor 
work is found will have their commissions revoked. 

Prof. J. W. Moncrief of Franklin College has 
been offered the chair of Church History in the 
Chicago Baptiet University. 

J. A. Zaller, principal of the Lafayette High 
School, bas resigned to accept a similar position in 
Illincis. Mr. Zeller will be greatly missed from 
Indiana. He is a strong, progressive educator, 
and is always a prominent figure in the State 





April 5-7 » Northern Indiana Assoc,; Frankfort. 


ARKANSAS, 


The State Reading Circle as been rehabilitated 
with the following gentlemen as managers: Major 
Parham, principal of Little Rock High School; 
State Superintendent Shinn; Supt. C. S. Barnett, 
Eureka; Superintendent Holloway, Fort Smith; 
Prin. Lonis Rhoton, Little Rock: and Professor 
McNeil, Fayetteville University. A course of 
three years has been drafted, and it is proposed to 





use the colamns of the Southern School Journal as 





Teachers’ Aesociation. 


ILLINOIS, 


The Chicago University in its lecture study 
department is doing noble work in the opportunities 
it is affording to the teachers of Chicago. There 
are evening and afternoon classes in the various 
branches of science and literature. During Pro- 
fessor Batler’s recent classes in American literature, 
the teachers of forty-two public schools besides 
maby others from private schools were enrolled as 
students. Professor Moulton is now giving a 
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~\) Every Teacher should have a Copy of Ai 


Hans RASMUSSEN‘S 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 
ron THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Itis well arranged, nicely graded 
and accurately illustrated. Any 
teacher, withthis book before him, 
can successfully give lessons in 
CALISTHENICS, MARCHING 
andin WAND,DUMB-BELLand 
INDIAN CLUB Exercises. The 
commands are illustrated by 130 
half tone copies of photographs, 
so that the teacher can refertothe 
picture and see ifthe command is 
properly executed. The children 
will enjoy the exercises and return 
to their books with renewed vigor 
Why not order a copy? $1.25 will 
bringit to your hand. We solicit 
your correspondence. 

ADDRESS: 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
301 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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course of lecturee on Greek tragedy, which i; 
equally well attended. 
KANSAS, 

The Northeast and Southeast District Associa- 
tions will meet at Lawrence, in April, in a union 
meeting. ‘Tbe Southeast Association was to meet 
in Ottawa. 

The State Normal Quarterly has recently pub- 
lished an account of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, giving the entire enrollment of 487 members, 
the treasurers report, and the constitution. 

The first mid-year commencement exercises of 
the Topeka High Sch ol took place Jan. 26. The 
class consisted of two young men and seven young 
women. There wil! be two commencements each 
year hereafter or as long as promotions are twice 
a@ year. 

MINNESOTA, 

The law allowing school districts to adopt the 
free text-book system has been acted upon favor- 
ably by 2,000 of the 6,000 districte in the state, 
The reported first cost is about $1 32 a pupil. 


OHIO. 


The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
met in Cleveland, Feb. 10. President Stubbs of 








Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “ Con- 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scatt’s Emulsion 


not only stopsa cold but it is re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 





Scott's Emulsion ts the 
richest of fat-foods yet 
the eastest fat-food to 
take. It arrests waste 


and builds up healthy 


| fles h ° 
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Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. A!) druggists. 

















VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


a Py r a wh ; a 
\ ERY DAY we are requested by authorities to recommend teachers for present and future 
openings. During the Spring and Summer months we are asked by School Boards, Superin 


tendents, College Presidents, and Princi 
requests in a single day 
year beginning in September. 


for the coming year. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


Send for circulars to 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
6034 Woop.awn AVE. (just south Chicago University), CHICAGO; 


pals to reeommend—often having as high as 25 or 30 such 
We have already a large number of excellent, openings for the schoo! 
3 | Superintendencies, High School and Tow | 
mar, Intermediate, Primary, and Kindergarten positions; Coll 
cipals and Instructors; Specialists in Music, Art, Drawing 
German, Elocution, Manual Training, etc. vi 

Now is the time to register, if y 


n Principalships ; Gram- 
ege Professorships, Academy Prin- 
Book-keeping, Penmanship, French, 
tc. Also, several most excellent schools for sale. 

ou wish to be in line of promotion and desire a better salary 
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Baldwin University diecussed ‘‘ Secondary School 
Studies and the College.’’ Miss Emma Davis, 
supervisor of primary instruction, Cleveland, dis- 
ous:ed ‘‘ The Ideal Primary School,’’ and Prin. J. 
A. Leonard of Youngstown presented a paper on 
‘* Popular Edacation and the Social Problems of 
the Day.’’ An interesting feature of the meeting 
was a eymposiam onthe Educational Exhibit at 
the World’s Fair opened by Superintendent 
Trendlev of Youngstown. 

The Richland County Institute was held at 
Mansfield the first week in January. Three 
hundred teachers were present. The instructors 
were Superintendent Kaott, Miss Southerland, 
and Doctor Findley. Lectures were delivered by 
President Scovel of Wooster University, Commis- 
sioner Corson, and Hon. Chas. Workman. 

The state contest in college oratory will be held 
at Alliance, Feb 15. All the leading colleges of 
the state, including Wooster, Adelbert, Bachtel, 
Marietta, Wittenbarg, Ohio State, Ohio Wesleyan 
and Mt. Uaion will be represented by their best 
orators. 

Ohio will be represented at Richmond by many 
of her leading educators. The secretary, Super- 
intendent Treudley. is one of the ablest educators 
of the anion, and Prin. H.G. Muckley and Miss 
Reveley as participants in the program are sure to 
maintain Ohio’s reputation for able educational 
productions. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Supt. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia is now 
delivering lectures on Pedegogy twice a month in 
the assembly room of the normal schoo! building, 
and the course will probably cover a period of two 

ears. 

" Superintendent Baer of Reading, has made the 
most carefal and elaborate study of the question 
of truancy and irregular attendance that we have 
seen ip many a day. The report thereof, in the 
Reading Telegram of Jaa. 30, is a document that 
should be in the hands of all teachers who are 
making a study of this question. 


VIRGINIA. 


Roanoke College, Salem, which has been edacat- 
ing Choctaw Iodians for twenty years, and has had a 
number of Mexican and Japanese students, has 
now received one of the first Koreans to enter col- 
lege in this country, Mr. Sarh Beang Ki of Seoul. 
The only other Korean student in America is at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Roanoke has this year students from four north- 
ern states,— Massachusetts, Naw York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


The gradaating exarcises of the Lswiston Train- 
ing School were held Feb. 7. The program com- 
prised music, illustrative exercises in teaching, and 
essays upon the theory and practice of teaching, by 
members of the graduating class. The class motto 
was: ** Education Has to Do With the Head, the 
Heart, and the Hand.’’ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At a meeting of the trustees of the city library, 
Manchester, Feb. 5, Miss Kate Sanborn of St. 
Louis, Mo., daughter of E. B. S. Sanborn of 
Franklin, and formerly of the Boston Athenxum, 
was elected city librarian. The library is probably 
the largest and one of the finest in Northern New 
England. 

VERMONT. 

The new State Normal School at Randolph was 
opened Feb. 6. The new building is eqsipped and 
adorned with every facility for the best means and 
methods of modern pedagogical training. This 
school hag already established its renown, and the 
new home is worthy of its name. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ! 


In the board of edacation’s annual report Secre- 
tary Dickinson shows that the whole number of 
children of all ages attending the public schools 
during the year ending May 1, 1893, was 391,745. 
This is an increase of 8,528 over the number re. 
ported the previous year, and is the largest in- 
crease, with a single exception, ever reported. The 
number at present in the echools shows an increase 
over the number ten years previous of 14.54 per 
cent, which is within 114 per cent of the ratio 
of the increase in the schos! population. If to the 
number attending public scho-ls be added the 
number attending private schoolr, including paro- 
chial schools and academies, it will be found that 
the number in schools of all kinds is greater than 
the number in the state between 5 and 15 years of 
age. The number ia attendance upon schoole of 
all grades below the superior scheols, colleges, 
technical echools, and professional achools is 454. - 
095, which exceeds by 64,050, or 16.4 per cent. the 
number of persons in the state between 5 and 15 
years at the beginning of the year. As to teach. 
ers, the report says: For some time there has been 
an increase in the nomber of women, with a de- 
crease in the namber of men teachers in the public 
schools. At the same time the average ies of 
the men have increased, while the women’s have 
slightly decreased. The board believes that the 
state has never had in its service before a teaching 
force so thoroughly alive to imprcvement, so de- 
voted to the highest interests of the community, so 
fall of intelligent discussion and ambition, as to- 
day. The board of education has made a new 
rule, that hereafter bat one class shall graduate dur- 
ing the year at the normal sohool at Wea: fiald. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmastera’ C'ub will dive 
at the Branswick on Saturday, Feb. 17, at 1.15 
p.m. After-dinner topic will be, ‘‘ Report of the 
Committee on Secondary School Studies.’ Ex- 
pected Guests of the club are Charles W. Eliot, 
president Harvard University, Cambridge, James 
C. Mackenzie, head master of Lawrenceville 
School, N. J. Augustus H. Helley, master of 
Lyman School, Boston, is representative of the 
clob 

G. T. Fietcher of the board of education in 
Charlemont, Colrain, and New Marlboro, recently 
lectured to the people upon ‘‘ Economy and Effi- 
ciency in School Management,’’—holding teachers’ 
meetings in two of these towns and in Dalton and 
Hadley. 

Tne Kents Hill Club of Boston will meet to re- 
new old acquaintance at the Tremont House Tues- 
day evening, March 6, at 6 p.m. Address, A. E. 
Nickerson, acting secretary, 65 C. H. Cambridge, 


ass. 

Chauncy-Hall School held its sixty-sixth annual 
exhibition in the school hall Feb. 8. After the 
usual meritable program and distribution of prizes 
a reception was tendered the graduates and mem- 
bers of the first class. 

The teachers of the Middleborough public 
schools presented a symposium on reading at their 
meeting Feb. 3. Papers on the subjsct relative to 
each grade respectively were read by the teachers, 
and a paper upon Professional Reading was Super- 
intendent Jacoby’s contribution. 

Eogene Bouton of Bridgeport, Conn , was elect- 
ed school superintendent at the meeting of the 
achool committee at Pittsfield, Feb. 1. His salary 
will be $2,100, the eame as was paid Superintend- 
ent Edwards. 

Mr. Henry Irving is to speak before the New 
Harvard Union sometime between March 12 and 
17. Only stadents will be admitted. 

Hingham High School building was entered 
some time daring the recent Christmas vacation, 
and many valaable implements used in chemical 
experiments by the school stolen. It is not known 
yet jast what articles are missing, but a hurried 
examination disclosed the fact that a valuable 
microscope and a set of delicate metric scales, 








Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 


by the State. 
Address for Illustrated Catalo 





Voice Culture, Natural ndering, 
practical work in every department. 
x Spring Term opens March 13 


Chartered 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 





Scientific and 


é. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWIOK, Sec’y, 


If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
cali their attention to this opportunity. A five 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


™e JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


PROMISES TO BE 


A WONDEREUL SUCCESS, 


Fudging by the orders already received for the first parts. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest- 
ing and graphic description from his pen. The photographs are contained in sixteen port- 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 

SS PARTS I TO 5 ARE NOW READY. 


These Photographs are Object Lessons. 
Your children, by studying them, will obtain A WIDER KNOWLEDGE and A CLEARER CON- 
CEPTION of the famous cities of the world than they could get in any other way. 


Special Notice. 


Remember that all mail orders are sent by us to the publishers in Chicago, who for- 
ward the parts directly to the subscribers. Consequently a delay of a few days between 
the receipt of the order and the delivery of the part is unavoidable. Be careful to give 
your name and address in full. 

Don’t send us an order for two or three parts on one coupon. You must send us as 
many coupons as you order parts. Write your name and address plainly on each coupon. 

As this is practically a distribution at cost for the benefit of our readers, we cannot 
send through agents or in any way except as specified in this announcement. 

Remember that for 10 CENTS AND ONE COUPON you can get any part you desire, and 
will be under no obligation to take any other part. 

If you do not wish to send for each part separately, you can send for several parts at 
one time, inclosing a coupon and Io cents for each part ordered. 


THE OFFER EXPLAINED. 

We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out ‘and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps. 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
with the number on your coupon. (The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 18.) 
Don’t fail to start in with the first part, and then keep in line for those that follow. 
When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 
Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 
Send me Part Nod, svereeercessesees 
I  inksnsiiiscnnaiitlibhdiinaiitibaaigihibaiiueeevesasatntinniesteneaniabigereinensneignannin 
Full P.O. Address... jin ecns vendeaniicibnbbsesenniotannaneniapaaenniionanmeds 











Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





among other things, had been carried away. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

A regular meeting of the Barnard Club was | 
held at Providence, Saturday, Feb. 10, 1894. After 
dinner Pres. Chas. W. Eliot, LL.D., Harvard 
University, delivered an address on ‘‘ The Report 
of the Committee of Ten.’’ The next two lectures | 
of the Barnard Clab School of Pedagogy will be | 
given at 2 p. m. in the Manual Training High 
School, by Samuel Tharber, Ph D. February 
17; ** The Boundaries of Primary, Secondary, and 
Upper Education. The Differentiation of Male 
and Female Education.”” February 24: ‘‘ The 
Improvement of Pablic Edacation through Im- | 
provement in the Training of Teaching, Knowl-| 
edge versus Skill, Tact versus Tone.”’ | 


CONNECTICUT. 
Mias Annie D. Hallock, the echool teacher who 








saved three men from drowning at Borksbire | 





ass. 


Pond, in December, was recently preserted with a 
gold watch, chain and charm valued at $150, 
bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Bridgeport citizens to 
Mies Annie D. Hallock. in recognition of her 
brave act of Dec. 18, 1893’’ She had already 
received a medal from the New York Life Sav- 
ing Association for her heroism. 

In the last report of the School Board of Edaca- 
tion of Bridgeport, the amount expended for the 
last year for educating the children is smaller per 
capita than in a majority of cities. 





WANTED, 
Immediately, in a college in Oregon, ost or gentle. 
man teacher of English branches, especially to teach 
Elocut on, Composition, Physical Culture. and His- 
tory. The candidate must be a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Salary, $600. App'y to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. £. Bureau of Education, 

8 Some: set St., Boston. 











Lean la Yurte Yell 


PRICE: 
Complete, postpaid, $2.00. 








out every page. 


be filled at once. 
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Mention this paper. 





Simply and easily understood, yet full and comprehensive. 


for Practice, Outline of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. 
Letters, and Capitals with “ Rules” for same. 
ments of Book-keeping, making a total of 200 lessons. 
examination in Penmanship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles and Rules.” 
teacher, or business man can well afford to be without. 


Farrian Complete System 


— Or — 


Penmanship. 


By J. W. 


Address (to-day) 





Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. 
Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Box R, Logan, Kansas. 


FARR, Author. 


4;OR use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, and Self-Instruction. 
tific work based upon Scientific Principles, which are actually applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. 

and complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. 
It contains 200 elegant illustrative penmanship plates, 125 lessons in Penmanship and Writing, 
including lessons on the “ Science and Art,” “ Material,” “ Positions,” “ Form,” “ Movement,” “ Speed,” “ Muscle,” “* Measurement,” “ Angle,” “ Slant,” Copies 
Directions to Teachers, Description, Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small 
20 lessons in Correspondence; 25 lessons in Business Forms and 100 Models, and a complete course in the Ele- 
It has rooo questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, and study preparatory for 
It is a business course within itself, which no student 
Size, 54 inches by 9 inches, substantially bound, large plain print, heavy paper, and beautiful through- 
Owing to a large “outlay” for the plates, manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free Copies; but in order to introduce this work into the 
schools and colleges of the United States, a¢ once, we will send it postpaid to any address at the above Special Price. 


Send draft, money order, postal note or bill. 
First come, first served. 


It is a Progressive, Educational, Scien- 


The work will be ready to mail January 31, after which all orders will 


Leam da YWurte Well 
SPECIAL. 


For $1.50 we will sand the complete work 
postpaid, provided vour order reaches us 
ON OB BEFORE MARCH $1, next 
This is ‘‘Speciai,’’ and orders will not be 
filled at this rate after March 31, 1894. 




















It is decidedly a new 
Only Three Principles. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher - Price. 

Horace Chase e . . Weateon Harper & Bros, New York $1 25 
Parisian Points of View : . . atthews “ “ “ 

Boys as They are Madv and How to Remake Them Briggs C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. N ¥ 50 
The Spirit of God . : . . . . Mozoomdar George H. Ellis, Bosten 1 50 
A History of Germany . : Taylor D. appleton & Oo, New York = 1: 50 
Science and Hebrew Tradition . Huxley ‘ “ . 1 25 
Short stories . . . . Bryant Macmillan & Co, se 2 00 
The Little Sisters of the Poor . Ram Longmans, Green & Co, N Y¥ 2 00 
English Wri'ers . . Morley Cassell Pub. Co, 1 50 
Memoirs of nye. poston Boaden J. B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 3 00 

1 ith’s Works, 6 yols. . ° f te rr) 

the New Redemption . ° ° . Herron T. Y. Crowell & Co, New York 15 
Wavside Music, Lyrics, Songs and Sonnets Crandall G. P. Putnam, ve 

In Various Moods ° : . . Evans “ ’ ' 

Christian Recovery of Spain Watts “ “ ’ 1 50 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ALL interested in the best class of Scientific 
Literature are invited to notice the card of the 
Humboldt Poblishing Company, 19 Astor Place, 
New York City, on the last page of the JOURNAL 
of this week. The great classics of modern 
thought are included in the publications of this 
company. Send for terms for bound volumes of 
Library. 


QuEEN & Co., INCORPORATED, Phila- 
delphia, have brought out an excellent series of 
moderate-priced instruments for experimental 
laboratory work in electrical measurements. 
This apparatus is well adapted to the require- 
ments of High School or Elementary College 
practice, and has been supplied, already, to 
many prominent institutions throughout the 
country. 

No progressive school can afford to slight this 
very important branch of physics, which re- 
ceives increased attention each year, and all 
Science teachers, whether prospective buyers or 
not, should write to Queen & Co. for illustrated 
catalogue I-70, which contains fall information 
as to their specialties in such instruments. 





ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and age Hire, and stop 
* yh — UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

a fs 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—I learn the rules of basebail, 
And learn them very quick ; 
I wish it were the same with 
My arithmetic. 
— Harper’s Young People. 








— I feel it my daty to say a few words in regard 
to Ely’s Cream Balm, and I do so entirely without 
solicitation. I have used it more or lees half a 
year, and have found is to be most admirable. I 
have suffered from catarrh of the worst kind ever 
since | was alittle boy, and I never hoped for cure, 
bat Cream Balm seems to do even that. Many of 
my acquaintances have used it with excellent re- 
eults.—Oscar Ostrum, 45 Warren Av., Chicago, Ill. 


—An eight ward teacher was yesterday trying 
her pupils on the word vehicle—something to ride 
in—and asking them to give the names of different 
kinds. After buggies, carriages, coupes, ete., ete., 
had all been named one pupil who, until that time 
he had said nothing, rose up in all his glory and 
shouted : 

“* Patrol wagons! ’’ 

This brought down the house. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of trom 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is | 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will | 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ jast the right position,”’ 
Address 

TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

6034 Woodiawn Ave, Chicago. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA. 
TION (DEPARTMENT OF SUPTS.) 


The annual meeting of the Department of) 
Superintendence of the National Edacational As:o- 
ciation will be held at Richmond, Va., February 
20th to 22d inclusive, 1894. The lines from Boston 
aod southern New England will sell tickets via 





THE MAGAZINKS. 


—The North American Review for February has 
an article of unique interest, ertitled ‘‘ My Ameri- 
can Experiences,’ by the President of the Swiss 
Republic, M. Emil Frey. This is followed by an 


able article on ‘‘ The South Carolina Liquor Law,”’ 
by Governor Tilt an of South Carolina, who gives 
what is known asthe Dispensary System.’ ‘' The 
Income Tax in England’’ is by the Right Hon, 
Sie John Lubbock, Bart.,M.P. The literary feat- 
ure is furniehed by Margaret D:land, whose article 
is er titled ‘‘A Menace to Literatore.’’ Rev. Dr. 
Parkharet deals with “Oar Preseat Opportunity,’’ 
and J ho W. Goff with ‘‘ Jaggling with the Bal- 
lot”? ‘‘Are We a Platocracy?’’ is a question 
whi h is answe'ed by W. D. Howells. Senator 
Roger Q, Mills contributes an important paper on 
** The Wilson Bill’’?; the Brazilian Minister, Sal- 
vador Da Mendonca, writes on the ‘' Latest Aspect 
of the Brazilian Rebellion’’; avd Henry George 
tells ‘‘ How to Help the Unrmployed.”’ “‘ ferri- 
torial Sovereignty and the Papacy,” is by the 
Right Rev. Mgr. O'Reilly. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Hon. Charies S. Hamlin, 
furnishes a timely paper on ‘ The Castoms Ad- 
ministrative Act,’’ and Dr. Cyrus Edson points out 
**The Evils of Early Marriages.’’ Other topics 
treated are ‘‘ The Senses of the Lower Animals,” 
by James Weir, Jr.; ‘* Colorado’s Bright Oat- 
look,’’ by John E. Leet; ‘‘ The Bane of Friendly 
Receiverships,”’ by Henry Wollman; ‘* Paris 
Workingmen’s Cafés,’’ by Alvan F. Sanborn; 
\** The Amateur Narse—An Accomplished Fact,’’ 
| by Kate Gavnet Wells; and ‘‘ Cuban Women,”’ 
|by Mary E. Springer. Price, $5.00 a year; sin- 
|gle copy, 50 cente. New York: 3 East 14th S:. 








—The Arena for February is a magnificent mid- 
winter issue, containing 164 pages. Among the 
contributors are: Rev. M. J. Savage, Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D.D., Heinrich Hensoldt, 
Ph.D., Congressman John Davis, Stinson Jarvie, 
Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Helen Campbell, and 
Rev. Hiram Vrooman. The editor contributes 
two impcrtant papers: one dealing with uninvited 
poverty, the other an argument against medical 





monopoly. A striking feature is a Symposium by 
ex well known American women on “ Rational | 
Dress for Women.’’ This symposiam is pro-| 
f sely illustrated. The opening paper will inter- | 
est all lovers of Robert Browning’s poetry. It is 
from the pen of M. J Savage, and is entitled 
“ Religious Thought in Browning’s Poetry.” A 
fine portrait of the poet forme the frontispiece of 
tois issne. ‘*The Relation or the Land Question 
to Other Reforme,’’ by J. H. Bellangee, is a 
is a thoughtful paper. ‘‘ The New Bible” is by 
Washington Gladden, D.D. Dr. Heinrich Hen- 
soldt’s series of papers on ‘‘ Indian Occultism’”’ 





to attend this meeting at one fall fare going, and 
one third fare returning. The only through cars| 
to Richmond run over the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
leaving New York at 9 30 a. m., 11 00 a. m., 12 10 
noon, and 8 30 p. m., reaching Richmond at 7 15 
p.m., 9 29 p. m., 11.20 p. m., and 8 05 a.m., re- 
spectively. Those not wishing to pass through 
New York may take either the through day or the 
through night train from Boston to Washington 
and change at that point for Richmond. Both 
these trains run over the Shore Line route and 
Pennsylvania Railroad without change, the day 
train leaving Boston at 9 a.m., and reaching 
Washington at 9.45 p. m.; the night train leaving 
Boston at 7.30 p. m., and reaching Washington at 
10.42 a.m. For full information as to tickete, 
sleeping car accommodation, time-tables, etc., ca}l 
on or address Geo. M. Roberts, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


ARE you saving your coupons for the STop- 
DARD ART SERIES? If not, begin at once and 
cut them out each week as they appear. 


All who have seen the first parts are delighted 
with them. 
It is a chance of a lifetime to get so much of 





peal value for almost nothing. 


the Pennsylvania Railroad to all persons who wish grows more and more interesting with each issue. 


In this number the German acientist occupies 
twenty pages. Rev. Hiram Vrooman of Balti- 
more writes of ‘The Organization of the Moral 
Forces.’’ Congressman Davis discusses ‘‘ Honest 
and Dishonest Money.’’ The philosophical pa- 
pers by Stinson Jarvis on ‘* The Ascent of Life’’ 
is continued. The publishers announce that The 
Arena will henceforth be enlarged to 144 pages 
instead of 128 as heretofore. This will make it 
the largest monthly Review published. 


— Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine for Febr ary 
has a complete story by Christian Reid, entitled 
“The Picture of Lys Cruses,’’ and articles of 
much interest by Champion Bissell; “A Study of 
Pawnbrokers’’; ‘' Exeunt,’’ a poem, by Lillian 
Corbett Barnes; ‘‘ Dr. Pennington’s Country 
Practice,’ a capital short story by Butler Monroe ; 
. The Science and Art of Dramatic Expression,’’ 
by Alice W. Rollins: “ Limitation,” (Qaatrain) 
by Frank Dempster Sherman; Parte 1V. V. and 
VI of ‘‘The Tresspasser,”’ by Gilbert Parker 
es Nor wegian Hospitality,’’ byHjalmar H.Boyesen ; 
** Dick,’’ by George G. Bain; *‘ Tolerance.”’ a 
sonnet, by Mary B. Dodge; “ Freaks’’ by Charles 
Robinson; ‘‘A House that Jack Buailt,’’ by Philo 
Andrews Tucker; and ‘‘ Moode,”’ by Martha T. 
Tyler, followed by ‘* Talke with the Trade,” aud 





TAKE STEPS IN TIME. 
When your blood is out of 
order, you can’t afford to 
wait. A slight cold, in 
this scrofulous condition, 

is eno to threaten you 

with msumption. At 
the first —— of any 
weakness he lungs, or 
with any cough that you 
can’t seem to get rid of, 

ou should e Doctor 

ierce’s Golden Medical 

Discovery. For Consump- 

tion itself, except in the 

most advan stages, 
and for all the conditions that lead to it, 
this is a positive and proved nes. 
Consumption is Lung-Scrofula. You must 
depend upon tke blood for a cure. The “ Dis 
covery” reaches it, 9 the blood, as 
nothing else can. Not only this, but every 
form of Scrofula. In Consumption, Weak 

Lungs, Severe Lingering Coughs, Asthma, 

and all Bronchial, Throat and Lung Affec 

tions, it is guaranteed to benefit or cure, or 
your money is returned. 


For Colic, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera 
Morbus and Cholera Infantum, take Dr 
Pierce’s Compound Extract of Smart-Weed. 







— 
— 











‘* Have Young Writers a Chance?’’ Price, 2° 
cents a copy. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


— The Homiletic Review for February is replete 
with the discuss on of subjects of interest to the 
ministry. ‘The Use and Abuse of Wit and 


Humor in Preaching,’’ ia the subject of an inter- 
esting article by J. 8. Kennard, D.D , of Chicazo. 
Prof. T. W. Hunt of Princeton sends a he!pfol 
contribution on ‘' Eoglish Literary Reading,’’ in 
which he gives a list of works that are essential to 
the literary education of the busiest men, Dr. 
John Hall, the famous Metropolitan Preacher, 
answers the question, ‘* How I Prepare My Ser- 
mons.’’ The Sermonic section contains some strik- 
ing outlines, as well as certain noteworthy sermons 
in fall. In the Miscellaneous section, Dr. Willian 
Curtis Stiles telis, conscientiously and brighily, 
about ‘‘ Making Preachers.’’? The Editorial seo- 
tion has been rendered more helpfal by the addi- 
tion of certain attractive features. dank & Wag- 
nalls Company. New York: $3 00 per year. 


_—An important paper on ‘' Pablic Education in 
Canada,”’ by the Hon. T. W. Anglin, begins the 
February issue of The Catholic World The Right 


Rev. Bishop Chatard has an article entitled 
‘* jeahmanism Does Not Antedate the Mosaic 
Writings.’’ ‘‘The Ann Arbor Strike and the 
Law of Hiring’’ is by George McDermot, B.L 
Rev. Alfred Young contributes @ second paper on 
** The Coming Contest—llave Catholics a Politi- 
cal Enemy ?’’ Father Orhwalder’s narrative of his 
captivity with the Mahdi in the Sondan is reviewed 
by Rev. Henry Hayman, D.D. ‘‘ The Contempo- 
rary Architecture of the Catholic Church’’ ia by 
Ralph Adams Cram. Henrietta Channing Dana 
diecourses on the ‘‘ Love-Songs of the Tascan 
Peasantry.’’? Dorothy Gresham gives a sketch of 








ELYS CATARRH 
CREAM BALM 


Is quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores 
Pretects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It will cure. 





HAY -FEVER 


A particle is Gpplied into each nostril and ts agreeable. 
a 


Price 50 cents. D eta; b il. 
ELY BROTHERS 58 Warren St. New York. 








DEAN’S VOICE CULTURE, 


— oR — 


The Science of Utterance. 


Fifth Edition 


The end proposed by this work is to train the 


the literature of ordinary reading. The ability to properly present the ideas expressed in written 
composition depends largely upon the habits of utterance formed in the schoolroom. 

SOME OF THE CONTENTS ARE :—Analysis of the Voice ; Chest Expansion ; Exercises in Breathing; 
Tones ; Recreations in Articulation ; Vocal Practice: etc, etc. Also about 40 pages of the best 


selections to assist in elocutionary practices. 


Cloth; price, 50 cents, 
refunded. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Low rates for introduction. 


Now Ready. 


vocal organs to express, as well as to appreciate, 


Sample, 40 cents ; if adopted, money 





Specialists 


Iu Music, Drawing, Manual Train- 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences, will 
find it for their Interest to register, 
at once, with the 
NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent free, 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Chalk Marks 
ror tue Blackboard, 


Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. 
A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 
in the most simple mauner. 
May be used for object lesson numbers, language 
and busy work, or as draw ug ca ds. 
Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLisHING CO., 








8 Somerset 8t,, Boston. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Ninth Annual Edition. 





™* Essentials oF GEOGRAPHY 


Including 


For School Year 1893-94. 


THE GeocrapuicaL News oF THE YEAR. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Sut. Schools, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60c. 


This new edition, enlarged and revised to date, 
has yet been published. 


is by far the best and most complete edition that 


Twenty-three pages of new matter have been added under the head of “ Geographical News of the 
Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner the geographical events which occurred betwee" 


August 1892 and July 1893, inclusive. 


Fourteen pages of valuable statistical tables are appended. 


Three new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showi i 
> r , ’ ’ th 1 Parks anc 
Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky eutees dheaatigts 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers, Price, 20 cts. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St » Boston. 





KINDERGARTEN 2: 


J. WwW. 
SOHERMERHORN & CC. 
3 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


AND 
SCHOOL 





When corresponding with advertisers please mention the Journal of Education. 
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“The Sacred Heart in the Mountains.’’ Harriet | THE range covered by the STODDARD ART 
Agnes Anderson contributes an Alpine sketch|/ Series embraces the whole world, and a complete 


entitled ‘* Lisette.’ Dr. P. J. Higgins treats of vedios allt th , , 
legendary epieode in the life of the great will give the possessor faithful illustrations 
a famous legendary ep! gr oak tes) taeniecaes ented os to 


Celtic saint. Several of the articles are finely 
illustrated. Inthe Talk About New Books some) globe. All the famous cities, all the noted scenes, 
all the grand old ruins, all the wonderful bridges, 


recent works of note are searchingly criticised. 
Reading circles will find mach interesting matter all the great works of art, either from the brush 
or the chisel, to be found in the world, are here por- 


in the portion devoted to the proceedings of the 

Colambian Reading Union. Price, $3 00 a year. 

New York. trayed with a fidelity only to be secured by the aid 
of photography. For further particulars see 

page 93. 


—The Rew of Reviews for February is as able 
and varied as ever—which is saying all one needs 
to know who is familiar with this illustrated his- 


tory of current events. Its success in Eogland and 
the United States is phenomenal. It is explained 
by ite catering to @ clase of readere who are in the 
busy walke of life and need to have sifted for their 
use the salient facta and factors of interest in a way 
that shall keep them well and broadly informed. 
The eecord volume for the year 1893 being now 
complete, we would urge our readers to bind not 
only this one, but also all back volumes, thus giv- 
ing permanent form to a magazine which is in the 
highest sense an illustrated history of the times. 
Price, $2 50 {a year; single copies, 25 cents; New 
York : 13 Astor Place. 








— Teacher: What wa; the sigvifinn: fact of 
Thomas Jcfferson’s death on the Fourth of Jaly ? 
Bright Boy; That he missed the fire works. 








Educational Institutions. 


TUITION ; special offer to boy, girl, teacher; 
FREE if send stamp, name paper, Not run for profit ; 

all college or busines branches,from Greek and 
telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit fortelegr’y places; 880 sure 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, Granville, tb 

Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 

Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. . 
— The Overland Monthly for February is de- A coeducational preparatory school of ho RR ide. 
voted chic fly to the history and description of the = eer tinal ] Institute of poe oe by en 
Northwest. It opens with a group of poems of! Satalogues forwarded, Tenth year Derive Sent oo, 
places in Oregon and Washingtor, each poem illue- TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 
trated from photography of the places described. 
‘‘ Northern Seaside Resorts,’’ by Francie Fuller 
Victor is the leading descriptive article. ‘‘ Up the 
Columbia in 1857”? deals with the pictareseque as- 
pects of the river. A paper of general importance 
is that on the question “‘ Is ic Practicable to Regu- 
late Immigration’? ? There are several fize his- 
torical sketches, and numerous stories. San Fran- 
cisco: Overland Monthly Pablishing Co. 














COLLEGES. 


Bestos UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoos. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QrAts NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDER, A.M 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGak, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For botu sexes. 
For Catalogues, address 
. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The North American Review, for February; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: 3 East 14th St. 

Halligan’s Lilustrated World’s Fair (Parts 29 and 
30), Chicago: Jerrel N. Halligan. 

The Overland Monthly, for February; terms, $3.00 
a year. San Francisco: Overland Montbly Pub. Co. 

he Arena, for February; terms, $5.00 ayear. Bos- 

ton: The Arena Pub. Co 

American Journal of Politics, for February ; terms, 
$300 a year. New York: Andrew J. Palm. 

New England Magazine. for February; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park Square 

Educational Review, for February; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Heory Holt & Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute; terms, $5 00 
ayear. Philadelphia: The Fraklin Institute. 





FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 




















j=” YOUR SCHOOL IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
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A. W. ELSON & CO.’S 


Public School 


EDITION 





twat Port 
Wasi tO0. 





d Cc ae 
“PYright, 1898, 


tie ORIGINAL was painted by Gilbert arate greatest of all American portrait 

painters, from sittings given him by Genera hington in Philadelphia nearly one 
hundred years ago. In this magnificent reproduction all the character of the original 
painting has been preserved. The plate is an intaglio engraving on copper, and printed in 
the same manner as a steel engraving; size, 24x 38 inches. 


How Can we Get It ? is the only question the teacher 


, will ask. There are several ways: 
Suggest to some public-spirited citizen that he present a copy to your school ; or an enter- 
tainment might be given, for the purpose of raising the money; or it might be contributed 
by the children, in five and ten cent subscriptions. If you will set about raising the money 


it once,— 

Send to us for any further suggestions. The 
You Can Get It. price of this portrait le $5.00 ; sent by express, 
prepaid, and securely packed. Wewill send it to the address of any subscriber of the 
JOURNAL oF EDUCATION upon receipt of $3.00, the balance ($200) to be paid within 
60 days. Toevery school ordering we will send, free of charge, three of our Schoolroom 


Portraits of eminent educators. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
| PLAY Paige TWO. ii Yournat of duoation wil ooare 
ul Sam . on om ou 

NOARAETT & O07uintonent metees “H.R. PUBLISHING OO., 8 Somerset Bt., Boston. 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


1] 








HE HIT 


appearance, and good-looking if it can be 
had without sacrificing something more 
hit, you see; we know what we are aiming at 


THE 


the bull’s eye for us, every time, the princion! of one normal school said to another, referring 
to this Agency. What are the conditions o 

This principal doesn’t write to us. ‘“‘Can you send us a teacher ?” 
intermediate department; must be normal graduate—if co lege graduate also, so much the better; not 
too old, and yet with experience; not s¢t in her ways, and 
important; sunny disposition and good health indie- 
pensable. Salary 
(2) Not a shot-gun but a rifle—Some Agencies would dis- 
charge their whole load of candidates upon such a call as that, for fear they shouldo’t hit it, 
keep a shot gun here—except for superintendents who want a per centage of the commission. 
of ammunition.—The hunter chooses powder and hall according to game, distance, ete. 
good shot and yet miss if he had only one size of cartridge. 
stocked with cartridges, and we know what they can be depended cn to ao. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


hitting the bull’s eye ? (1) A bull’s eye to hit.— 


He writes: ‘I want a critic for the in- 
yet with a mind of her own; pleasaut in 


$760’ There is a bull’s eye to 


We don’t 

(3) Plenty 

He might be a 

We are prett t.... BULL’S EYE 





Established in 1884. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 3700. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


6034 Woodlawn Av. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 





Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


filled over 1300 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency =ii<:.s:°.e:,-: 


NEW HAND BOOK 
NOW READY. 





MERICAN ~*~ - 
and FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and Families 


AGENCY 


Call on or address 





of its present 


seed to germinate and grow. 


4 the Spring and Autumn as well, 
romotion to register. 


services rendered. Forme and circulars free. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 6&5), 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and pas goimes a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of ory grade, and from every State and Te 
anager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 

for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


{ This Bureau bas no special “‘ seedtime and harvest,” if we mean by seedtime a time of waiting for the ) 
New teachers are constantly registering and school cflicers are con- 
stantly applying for well qualified teachers, at this office, not only to fill accidevtal vacancies, but for 
Hence now is emphatically the time for all who seek positions or } 
Prom pt and careful attention to all calls for teachers, whether in person or by 
etter. Our list of teachers is large. embracing many of the ablest and best in the profession, for every | 
department of school trom the kindergarten to the college. J 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
Address or call upon 


Boston, Mass. 


tory and from abroad. During the administration 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





3486 Positions Filled. 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


Hegisters the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO APVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 

Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
ge Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 


KERR & HUYSSVUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST,, NEW YORK. 





4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Ohicago, Ill. 


12014 So.8pring St., 
Toronto, Canada. | Lashngeles, Gai. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


Proprietors. 


131 Third St. 
Portland, Ore. 


32 Church 8t., 








Names competent teachers for desirable positions 
who are qualified to fill them. A 
FRED DICK, 


ddresa 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
Mor , 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO 





BOSTON 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


and CHICAGO, 


(e~ SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Ujffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





0 YOU WANT TO TEACH ? 


Good positions 
always open for pro 
gressive teachers. 

F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 





If so, register in the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 


Send for Manual. 


86 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 








Ys 
i~ 


positions. Now is the time to register. 





REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
and call or write. 


an increased , should 237 Vine 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. 
Send stamp for circulars. , 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


, a nn SS 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ant'those wating & dhangeat(““* C, B. RUGGLES & CO. 


af, 
7 
Assists teachers with good records in securing 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


(Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
Room © 


Street, CINCINNATI, OHiO. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, henge =| and 
Musicians, cf both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 

K. MIRIAM COYRIERE 

150 FrirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 





A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


NORMAL 
GRADUATES 


In great demand at this Office. 
Now is the time to register for good 
positions constantly offered. 





Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. BE. Bureaa of Education, 





&t., Boston. 





OUR CLUBBING RATES 
Journal of Education 


ONE YEAR, AND 


Review of Reviews (new only), : 
Harper’s Montbly, $ : : 
Harper’s Weekly, $ $ $ : 
Century Magazine, $ : $ t 
Scribner’s Magazine, $ $ : 
Atlantic Monthly, 

The Forum, :_ :. : 

Popular Science Monthiy, 

The Cosmopoiitan, $ 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 

MecClure’s Magazine, : 

The Arena, : $ $ 

Eclectic Magazine, 





{P 
- 
a 
a 
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North Americano Review, 

St. Nicbolas, : $ : 15 
The Critic, $ $ 10 
The Nation, : 30 
Public Opinion, 85 
Current History, : $ &5 
Education, : : : $ 00 
Educational Review, : : 15 
The Pansy, : : $ 30 
Our Little Men and Women, 30 
Babyland, : : 3 95 


The above are only samples of the prices we can 
make to subscribers of the Journal of Education 
wishing to take other periodicals. If you waut a 
publication not mentioned in this list write us for 


. Address . 
—_ NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset 


, Boston, 
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EDUCATION. 
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WAKE UP! 


and let people know that you are living and are 
up with the times by using only the celebrated 


Acme Picturesque Writing Tablets, 





the handsomest line of goods ever manufactured 
for polite correspondence. 


Royal Linen, 
Mother of Pearl, 
Vellum, Wedding Cream, 
Heavy Bond,  Ktc., etc. 


Send 27 cents and we will send you sample 
Tablet, commercial note size, postpaid. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER (0. 


Corner North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN, E. D. 
ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisueas, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 


School and College Teat-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


ar Special terms for introduction of Textbooks. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


ARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. ——— 


First Four Books of Casar’s Commentaries. 12mo, cloth. $1.00, [_— 
@icero’s Six Famous ¢frations. ° ° -00, ————— 
Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Consisting of the Original and Translation arranged on opposite pages. The convenience of the arrange- 
ment adupted cannot be overestimated. The reader need not use the translation until he has exhausted 
all reasonable efforts to interpret the original himself. and then. without the least troubie, he can verify 
his own rendering, or correct his own errors. Other volumes to follow. 
Sipgle copies of the above books will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. If the three books are 
ordered at once, they will be mailed for $2.50. The money must accompany the order in every case. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 3 E. l4th St., New York. 


Virst Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
ADOPTED BY THE W.R. CORPS AND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO: OF INDIANA. 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN, ®7™4!!, postpaid, 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of 
the home, the school and their country in a compact and interesting form. 


THE HISTORY, ETHICS and MANUAL ofthe “AMERICAN PATRIOTIO SALUTE.’ 


i GOD and our Country.’’ 
Explains the object of the Salute and the method of executing it. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents, 


The “‘PRIMER”’ andthe “SALUTE,” ordered together, by mail, 12 cts. 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


ROYAL ATLAS READFR, No 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting introduction to Geography. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 
128 pages, 18mo, cloth*’extra, 25 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 2, Stories and lessons on Physical Geograpay, explaining Geographical 
Terms in simple language. With Text Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 144 pages, 18mo, 


eloth extra, 30 cents 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No, 8. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text- 

Book. ana Course of Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents. 
ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 4. The Geography of the British Islands, British North America, and Aus- 
—. 2 Lessons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 

o OF . 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 6, The Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and|Longitude; 
With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, 18mo, 


Day anda Night; The Seasons. 
ecleth extra. 75 cents 
— Co, READER, No.6. The Geeureehe of the British Empire in Reading Lessons. 
obs. Circumstances whic etermine Climate. With complete Text-B J 
Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents . ee 


Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, = = = Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List, 


Just COMPLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 


MINERALOGY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOGY. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &O. } Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


China Crepe, 
India Silk, 














Interchange 





HAVE You SEEN 


THE 
TEACHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL 
READING CIRCLE 
SYLLABUS 


For the First Year Course of 


PROFESSIONAL 
STUDY? 


It will be sent free at the request 
of any teacher or superintendent 
of schools. Address 


INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in 
store all French and German Grammars ana Read. 


ers, by whomsoever published. 
Rich stock and can Books jp 


of Importea Ameri 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri. 
ces. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T, H. Castor & » SUCCeRROrs, 

Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers ; 

authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co.'s and 

& Co.'s (onsen F ranch) ny 5 2 
Re ed from 144 Tremoot 8t. 

_r 23 School St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hout & Co. W». R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M.D BERLITZ & (0. 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GINN & Co, Hratus& 
Co, ete. -- Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languay:s, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regu'ar importations 
from the European book centres. 

KORHLER, NEUMANN, & Co. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKsS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 

THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 

SPANIBH IN TWENTY LES80ON8  lutroduction from 
H. H. Don Carlos de Borbon. ilthed. Cloth, 81.50. 

INGLES EN VBINTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 

FRANCES EN VEINTE LEOOIONES. (In press.) 

AMPARO. Readisg book for universities, colleges, etc, 
Edition in Spanish and English. 75 cts.; Spanish only, 

tated in English, 24 edition, 50 cts. 





the only 
Hachette 











IMPORTANT BOOKS 


— FOR — 


School Libraries. 
The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


Comprising the most ss ular Works of Dickens, 

Thackeray, George Eliot, Waiter Scott, Lytton, 
Cooper. Irving, Carlyle, Ruskin, etc. 229 volumes, 
Half Russia binding. 75 cents per volume; 50 cts. 
per vol. to schools. Postage 8 to 10 cts. additional 


per vol. 
STANDARD POETS. 

Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning. Burns, Bryant, 
Byron, Chaucer, Campbell, Coleridge, Goldsmith, 
Hemans, Miiton, Moore, Scott, Shakspeare, Spep 
ser, Virgil, Wordsworth, etc. 108 volumes. alf 
Russia binding, 75 cts per vol.; 50 cts. per vol. to 
Postage 8 to 10 cts. additional per vol. 





scliools. 





te Send for our complete catalogue, giving full 
information. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase &t., Boston. 


A.0.°c;°° SCHOOL PENS 


Made 
LONDON, 


PERRY & CO, rctieon 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
810 Broadway, 








ELINDIANO. 41b edition. Spanish and English, 50 cte. 
5th edition, Spanish annotated in English, 40 crs. 
DEPUES DB LA LLUVIA. 3ded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. Allthe Spanish verbs, 40c, 
MODELOS PARA UABTAB. 13th edition. 40 cts. 
“ Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg. 
est stock of choice Spanish books in theUnited States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges, 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th 8t.. New York. 


Vertical Penmanship. 


96 ets. per dczen. 
Send 25 cts. for samples. 
W. B. HARISON, 


School Specialties. 59 Fifth Ave., 





New Werk. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalled Outline Waps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard's Science. 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 Bost Senth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S i pd by Experiment. 
AN Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, otc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
68 t St., ton, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 























TEN BOOKS FOR PRICE OF ONE. 
SEND F 'R A CATALOGUE OF 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 
OF SCIENCE, 
Containing the works of the foremost scientific 
writers of the age — The Great Classics of Moderao 
Thought —Strong Meat for them that are of full age. 
Single numbers. 15 cts.; Double numbers. 30 cts 
Address, THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING OO, 
19 Astor Place, New York. 








Sole Agents, NEW YORK, 


Ww == corresponding with advertisers 
please mention this Journal. 





fine photographs of famous buildings and 


application to 


646 Washington sSt., Boston. 


A!DS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 


monuments as aids for teaching Art and 


History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, -will be mailed on 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East Tenth St., New York: 


151 Wabash aAve., Chicago. 





END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 


And we will send 








Gi2 17th Mt., N. W., .. Washington, D. C. 


rom: Journal of Education 


you by stered il ] ian 
Souveuir Hlalf-deliore worth §1.00 each ay oe 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset &t.. Boston. 





The Best Elocuti on. 


Ross’ Voice Culture and Elocution, 2 2% 2%», 


“Indispensable to the teacher.” — A/arh B. Beal, 
Prin. Rochester School Oratory. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“The nearest perfect of any book intended for 
the use of students of elocution.” — Zois H. Bangs, 


For Examination and Introduction Terms. 





N.Y. 


Address 


BAKER & TAYLOR C0. 





PIANOS. 


taken in exchange. 








BRIGG 


Write for Catalogue and full i 


Celebrated for their beautiful, Tone, Action, Design, 


and Great Durability. 


Easy terms. 
nformation, 


Old instruments 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 Albany St., Boston. Mass. 
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